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KEEP YOUR EYES ON APEX 


APEX HAS ALWAYS MADE FINE APPLIANCES, BUT APEX 
NCES FOR POSTWAR DAYS WILL BE EVEN FINER 



























THE APEX ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY « CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AS TOLD IN THE 
TALE OF TWO 
MECHANISMS 


This is the famous Apex Free Running 

Mechanism. It was dcclaimed by many in 
prewar days as the finest of all washer mecha- 
nisms. But as fine as it was, it cannot possibly 
compare with the highly precisioned work that 
Apex craftsmen are doing today. 


For example, here is a remarkable 

mechanism now being made in extreme 
secrecy by Apex for our fighting forces. It is 
a mechanical marvel that does almost every- 
thing automatically but think. Built as a watch- 
maker builds a fine watch, each of its rotating 
parts are perfectly balanced by the ingenious 
use of cathode rays and magnetic waves. 32 
ball bearing assemblies are used in its con- 
struction, and many of its parts are tested for 
extreme accuracy by the most modern of 
scientific instruments to hold tolerances to a 
point 15 times finer than a human hair. To 
accomplish such perfection in workmanship, it 
was necessary to install new precision 
machinery and employ highly skilled crafts- 
men. With these same machines, able men and 
newly gained precision experience, Apex will 
build finer home appliances when peace returns. 
It will pay you to keep your eyes on Apex. 





































Apex Main Plant before new 
additions. Now 50% targer. 


Sandusky Plant, home of the 
popular Faultless line. 


The entire Apex organization is all-out on war orders, making such delicate and highly-precisioned devices as aircraft 
engine parts, firing controls for naval guns, aerial photographic equipment, high altitude oxygen control devices, 
practise shell development and oter jobs requiring the services and skill of highly trained and experienced technicians. 
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POST-WAR PRUDENCE 


RE wage earners going to cash in their savings bonds 
and throw their money around as soon as they are able? 
The answer is no, if we are to accept a survey made 
for the Citizens Union National Bank of Louisville, Kentucky. 
This survey was made for the bank by the M. R. Kopmeyer 
Company of Louisville, among wage earners in industrial plants 
and business establishments, with the cooperation of manage- 
ments and in some cases with the assistance of labor unions. 
It may be assumed that the percentage figures of those surveyed 
apply generally to all Louisville workers and with due allow- 
ance for territorial difference may be an indication of what 
millions of wage earners are thinking and planning. 
First of all this study shows that not all the employed today 
are making a lot of money. The analysis of income and spend- 
ing is highly instructive: we quote directly from.the report. 


“How many workers now have to spend all of their wages 
to pay their living expenses (rent, food, clothing, etc.)? 


52 percent said that they had to spend all of their wages to 
meet living expenses. 

47 percent said that they had surplus money left over after 
paying their living expenses. 

1 percent did not supply any information on this question. 

To interpret the replies correctly, it must be assumed that 
most workers count wages in terms of actual cash money 
received after War Bond payments and other deductions. Actu- 
ally 85 percent of the workers surveyed are buying War Bonds, 
so at least 85 percent of the workers have some savings over 
and above their actual living expenses. 

It is interesting to note that so many workers failed to con- 
sider War Bond deductions as “income.” 

Some of the 52 percent who spent all wages on living expenses 
were under-paid war workers. Many war workers were found 
who were making very low wages compared with the high rate 
of pay received by the more highly skilled and more widely 
publicized war workers. Working in a war industry is not 
necessarily a passport to riches. The extensive publicity given 
“high war wages” has created great dissatisfaction and resent- 
ment among many average war workers who are barely making 
enough money to meet the high cost of living plus War Bond 
deductions plus taxes. 


How many workers believe they will continue to make as 
much money after the war as they are making now? 


44 percent of. the workers believe they will make as much or 
more money after the war as they are making now. 

50 percent believe that they will make less money after the 
war than they are making now. 

6 percent did not know. 

Of the 44 percent who felt that they would be making as much 
money after the war as they are making now, a large proportion 
base their belief on the fact that they are not making much 
money now and so they probably couldn’t do any worse. 

Workers in nom-war industries where production and oppor- 
tunities have been curtailed, generally expected to make more 
money with the resumption of peacetime business. 

War workers generally expect to make less money after the 
war, than they are making now. Workers in war industries 
generally expect a depression after the war. Workers in non- 
war industries generally expect a peacetime boom. However, 
in almost every case workers feel a great uncertainty about 
the future. 


A great majority of the workers want to prepare for future 
uncertainties by keeping their savings, or buying a home or a 
farm or keeping their War Bonds, or safely investing their 
money so that it will provide an additional income for them. 

Other indications of what the workers are doing with their 
money : 


53 percent are paying off old debts. 
a4 percent are saving money in a savings bank account. 
2 percent are now buying more life insurance. 


OW—what have these Louisville workers in mind to buy 
after the war. 


8 percent said they planned to use their savings to buy a new 
car for cash. e 

9 percent intend to buy a new car on the instalment plan. 

24 percent intend to use some of their savings to buy a new 
refrigerator or other home furnishings for cash. 

5 percent intend to buy a new refrigerator or other home 
furnishings on the instalment plan. 

The report says: “We found a strong feeling on the part of 
most workers, against heavy instalment buying and going 
deeply into debt.” 

This limited intention to buy two of the most popular posses- 
sions runs counter to much of what has been assumed in post- 
war thinking. 

What a large number of Louisville workers are planning to 
buy are homes. This is the real meat of this survey: 


14 percent now own their own homes—completely paid for. 

23 percent have already bought their own homes but are still 
paying for them at the present time. 

32 percent intend to buy or build a home after the war—pay- 
ing as large a down-payment as possible. 

8 percent intend to buy or build a home after the war— 
making as small a down-payment as possible and financing 
the balance on the instalment plan. 


and, in addition: 


2 percent are buying property to rent to others, and 
4 percent are buying farms now and many more are planning 
to buy farms after the war. 


ERE is a valuable indication that wage earners in one typi- 

cal American industrial community are doing their own 
post-war thinking. Just as economists and business men are 
closely considering the possibility of post-war boom and depres- 
sion, so are the great number of workers that represent the mass 
market. 

These people are expecting to acquire solid possessions of 
permanent value, homes, refrigerators and other means of bet- 
ter living. 

This is of the greatest interest to the electrical industry, so 
closely tied, as it is, in its goods and services, with a higher and 
sounder staridard of American life. 
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The EASY Post War Sales Bulleti 


© 


No. 5 


HOW MANY LINES 
WILL YOU CARRY AFTER THE WAR? 


Survey shows "Heart-Line" buying 
and selling strategy now foremost in dealer plans! 





One of the most significant facts 


sold justified in spending far more 





learned from the survey of appliance 
dealers recently conducted by Easy’s 
Field Committee on Post War Planning 
is this: 


The average "carload" dealer intends 











time toward the solution of the dealer’s 
hiring and training problems...but, 
most important, the dealer’s customers 
get a better impression from the sales— 
man’s clear-cut, logical sales recom— 

















to stock washers at only FIVE or SIX 








mendation than from a mere generalized 





different prices and to sell TWO- 
THIRDS of all his units in 3 or 4 
premium performance models. 











Here is definite evidence that wise dealers 
now recognize the weakness of the widely diversi- 
fied buying so common before the war....and that 
they plan to cash in on the advantages that come 
from CONCENTRATED sources. 


What are those advantages? 

First of all, a more depend— 
able source’of supply! A dealer 
who scatters his purchases among 
too many sources subjects him— 
self to definite buying handi- 
caps. Especially in a scarcity 
market! Because, even though his 
total volume is sizable, it may 
be relatively small to each 
source, if "buys" are scattered. 
Consequently, the dealer’s problems are not of 
major concern to any one of his hard pressed 
suppliers-—and his ability to secure merchandise 
may suffer. 





Turn over to the 
subject of turnover 


Secondly, the cleanest inventories—with few-— 
est returns and lowest rate of markdown-——are al-— 
ways enjoyed by the dealer who buys from selected 
sources. Not only does he receive greater help 
from the supplier—his own salesmen do a better 
job of selling his lines and keeping them sold. 
Which brings up— 


Thirdly, sales training. A job that's hard 
enough at any time, but that will be particularly 
so in the post war period. With limited lines, 
training or retraining of a sales staff is much 
more effective——than if salesmen must confine 
their learning to a smattering about many brands. 
Not only are the representatives of the brands 


RIDING HIGH POSTWAR 


sales talk. 


In like manner, limited lines sim— 
plify the service problem. Your work— 
men have a greater knowledge of the mechanical 
workings of a few well known and well built 
lines than when they service many makes. 





At all times, low dollar-—inventory per dollar-— 
sale ratios, minimum service problems and CON— 
SUMER CONFIDENCE IN KNOWN BRANDS are typical 
advantages gained by the dealer with limited 
lines. But particularly in the post war period 
will these advantages outweigh the possible few 
extra percentage points of 
seeming profit that furnish 
the only justification for a 
wavering buying policy. 





wello, Joe, ship ,, 
x of washers, % 
co - tony, 








The trend in the washer 
and ironer field seems to be 
toward the sale of premium 
performance models, a narrower 
: price range and limited lines. 
No “Poor” Relations here ©UCh policies, built around a 

"Heart Line" brand, are now 
foremost in the planning of tomorrow’s successful 
dealers. Meanwhile, Easy plans for its future 
too, with striking advertising messages in six 
leading national magazines. Follow these ads to 
see how they are helping to create your Heart 
Line washer of tomorrow! Easy Washing Machine 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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753 MM. SHELLS 


FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES 


Nays 


A major Part of Monarch’s 
war production Consists of 
75 millimeter Shells—the 
Projectile that Carries the 
high-explosive TNT to the 
enemy. 

The consistent high quality 
necessary in the Produc- 
tion of these Shells will 
continue for Our armed 
forces until it may EFET) 
be applied in the building 
of high-efficiency” Mon- 
arch Ranges, 


MALLEABLE IRON 
ANGE COMPANY 


NS 
15 KITCHE 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin FOR AMERICA s K 
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TO THE PUBLIC, DEALERS, DISTRIBUTORS: 


This compay and its organization is putting forward 
100% effort in War production items assigned to us. 


However, we are not forgetting our obligation to 
the public - after the termination of the war - 
to give them home laundry equipment built to the 
Conlon quality standard. 


This entire organization is giving all of the thought 
and effort we can patriotically spare from war work 
in the direction of home laundry equipment even 
better than models manufactured prior to the war. 


You can look forward, after the war, to Conlon 

Home Laundry Equipment having all of the finest and 
modern improvements that keen engineering skill can 
commercially produce. 

The public, our dealers and our distributors will 

be accorded the same consideration and careful service 
that has always been our practice. 


Any suggestions you may have will be welcomed. 


Yours very truly, 
CON ORPORATION 


Hank, President 
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.. Fight from the start! 


remier Pledges a Full Share of Tomorrow’s Vacuum Cleaners 


to Dealers Who Are Doing Today’s Service Job 


Although Victory and reconversion to manufac- 
ture of electrical appliances are still things of the 
indefinite future, some dealers are already con- 
cerned about the distribution of new merchandise. 
There’s a feeling among smaller dealers that their 
supply of new appliances will be “too little and too 
late’—that chains and stores with the greatest 
buying power will get all or most of the first 


* merchandise that is made available. There is 


no foundation whatsoever for such anxiety 
as far as Premier vacuum cleaners are 
concerned ! 


Those dealers who have shared in the big war- 
time job of keeping America’s household appliances 
on active duty will likewise share fully and fairly 
in the distribution of Premier’s future merchandise 
—right from the start. 


Your Job is to Make Sure that Today’s Service Customers 
Become Tomorrow’s Appliance Customers 


Some of your Service customers, appreciating 
your wartime help to them, will automatically do 
their post-war buying from you. Others won’t— 
unless you convince them it is to their advantage 
to do so. And the time to start doing that is now! 


Make it a point to talk to your Service customers 
about the appliances they need and intend to buy 


—start arranging a system of your own that will 
result in the most satisfactory distribution of the 
new appliances you’ll have to sell. And don’t 
neglect to remind your customers that service 
behind the sale will be as important for post-war 
appliances as it was for pre-war merchandise— 
and you're best equipped to offer it. As you’ve 
discovered, such Service in itself can be profitable. 


Premier can’t predict what the New Year will bring... but we 


hope it will bring you new success and you may be sure it will 


bring you our full cooperation in your plans for the future. 


DIVISION 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, INC. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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GUARANTEED 
FIED SERVICE 


For Vacuum Cleaners 
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|The Post-War Market 


for 


TELEVIsI! 


Development of an acceptable radio television receiver in the $200 
price range should result in sales of 2,500,000 units per year within 
five years after the resumption of commercial television, says* 


— 


EEE — 


THOMAS F. JOYCE, Manager 


HERE are many different views 

concerning the speed with which 

television will go forward after 
the war. The technical and economic 
problems of building stations in key 
cities, of interconnecting those stations 
by network facilities, and of making 
available audience-building television 
programs are problems that constitute 
a real challenge to the engineering, 
manufacturing, business management, 
entertainment, and advertising brains 
of the United States. 

There are some who say that the 
problems are so vast that they are vir- 
tually insoluble. There are others who 
are more optimistic—and look forward 
to the day when television broadcasting 
programs will be as common in the 
home as radio broadcasting programs 
are today. It is the views of the latter 
group that I present. 


Low-Cost Receiver Needed 


To make television a nation-wide 
broadcasting service will involve the 
investment of millions of dollars in 
studios and transmitters to be located 
in the key cities of the United States; 
and more millions of dollars for the 
building of network facilities and the 
production of suitable television adver- 
tising programs. Television cannot suc- 
ceed without these services—but the 
answers to these problems would 
rapidly develop if the biggest problem 
of all were solved—namely, an accept- 


*Excerpts from a speech made before the 
American Television Society and the Advertising 
Club of New York, November 10, 1943, in New 
York. 


Radio, Phonograph & Television Deft., 


RCA Victor Division, Radio Corp. of America 


Television broadcasting facilities exist in New York, Philadelphia, Albany-Schenectady, 
Chicago and Los Angeles. Within three or four years after commercial resumption 
of broadcasting, probably Washington, Baltimore, Hartford, Providence and Boston 


will have transmitters. 


This is a typical studio scene, lit by 156 bulbs of 300-500 


watts in broads of six to twelve. 


able low cost radio television receiver. 
This is the number one problem of the 
postwar television industry. 

Given a good low cost television re- 
ceiver that is within the buying range 
of the average American home, then 
broadcasting facilities and program 
service will develop with a speed-which 


will amaze even the most ardent friends 
of television. 

Why do I say this? Because: 

1. Existing radio station owners are 
smart enough to know that if accept- 
able television receivers can be pro- 
duced for the mass market, television 
audiences will build at a rapid rate. 


This means that the operators of 4 
television station will not have to wail 
an indeterminate number of years be 
fore they have television audients 
large enough to produce substantid 
advertising revenue with which to py 
operating costs and show some profit 
2. The application for television I 
censes by 100 or more _ prospectivt 
operators across the United States 
which I believe the advent of an a& 
ceptable low cost television receivtt 
would bring forth, would have a saltt 
tary effect on the price of televisii 
transmitters and studio equipment. lt 
would mean that manufacturers— 
stead of building one, two or thie 
transmitters at a time—would build 
possibly, 20 to 25 at one time. Tit 
lower prices made possible by this 
semi-quantity production as com 
with the cost of tailor-made equipment 
would encourage still more enterpt® 
ing business men to go into the 
vision broadcasting business. Lest y# 
think that this estimate of 100 or mor 
television transmitters is over-optim 
tic, may I call your attention t% 
fact that the number of televisil® 
broadcasting stations in existence, plas 
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rimental large-screen television receiver designed by RCA laboratories for home 

. Picture on the translucent screen is 13!/2 x 18 inches. 

potentialities of television, according to Mr. Joyce, a receiver in the $200 price 
range must be developed. 


applications on file with the com- 
ission for experimental and commer- 
al television broadcasting permits, 
tal about 50. 

3. The business interests erecting 
levision transmitters in the key cities 
the United States, would create a 
emendous pressure for the develop- 
ent of network facilities. Again, some 
terprising organization will see that 


le combination of the rapid develop- 


ent of television facilities in a num- 
t of key cities of the United States, 
da mass market price for the tele- 
ision receivers, would in the course 
H two or three years create an eco- 
omic foundation for the profitable 
Peration of network facilities, thus 


mly establishing chain network tele- 


sion. These network facilities will 


ps0 be available for frequency modula- 


On programs and facsimile. 
he big national advertisers 





ould recognize that the existence of 
DW price television receivers would 


Sure the rapid development of a vast 
ome television audience. . . . For the 
Ist time, it will be possible for the 
nanufacturer or distributor of mer- 
dise actually to demonstrate his 


THOMAS F. JOYCE 


Manager, Radio, Phonograph & Television 
, RCA Victor Division of Radio Cor- 


poration of America. 


For full realization of 


product or products in millions of 
homes simultaneously and at extremely 
low cost. 


Television Receiver Survey 


Is there any foundation for believing 
that this is the way that television is 
going to develop in the postwar period ? 
I believe that there is. 

Recently, we made a survey in 11 
cities of a cross-section of the public 
by age, income and sex. Among the 
questions we asked were: 


Would you or your family consider buying 
a radio and television receiver if the price 
were $400.00? 
10.3% answered “yes.” 
To those who said "No," we asked: 
"Well, would you buy if the price were 


* $300.00?" 
The cumulative percentage became 19.9%. 


To those who still said "No," we asked: 
"Well, would you buy if the price were 
$250.00?" 


The cumulative percentage became 61.3%. 












. ATLANTIC TELEVISION NETWORK 
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Assuming no radical change in broadcasting standards or allocations, these are the 

post-war television network developments, outlined by Mr. Joyce. The solid lines 

indicate the initial network, with expansion shown by the broken lines. There are 

70,000,000 people in this area, representing 62 percent of the buying power of the 
country. 





From the foregoing, the conclusion 
seems inescapable that when, in the 
postwar period, the radio industry pro- 
duces a good television receiver in the 
$200 price range, a very high per- 
centage of the homes of the United 
States will be ready to buy television 
receivers as soon as service is avail- 
able to them. Such a receiver, I be- 
lieve, is possible—based on 1940 labor 
and material costs, and assuming no 
excise taxes. Of course, the postwar 
price would be increased by the factors 
of inflation and excise taxes. 

We have prepared some estimates of 
the probable postwar rate of market 
development for television once there 
has been a complete agreement on 
standards approved by FCC which 
would give the industry the “green 
light” without any “ifs.” It has been 
assumed for estimating purposes that 
there will be no changes in the stand- 
ards or in the place which television 
occupies in the broadcasting spectrum, 
which might substantially delay the 
start of television or bring about more 
complicated engineering and manufac- 
turing—thus making improbable, at 
least in the immediate postwar period, 
a $200.00 television receiver as previ- 
ously described. 


Post-War Television Markets 


The estimated post-war television 
market projections that follow are 
based on television as we know, it to- 
day and assuming that it can go for- 
ward without undue delay in the 
post-war period: 

Television broadcasting facilities 
exist in New York, Philadelphia, Al- 
bany-Schenectady, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. I believe that a television sta- 
tion in Cincinnati could begin broad- 
casting shortly after the war when the 
needed equipment to complete this sta- 
tion is made available. 

The foregoing cities, assuming no 
radical change in broadcasting stand- 
ards or allocations, would logically be 
the first television market. This first 
television market has 25,907,600 people, 
7,410,922 wired homes and 28.46% of 

(please turn to page 38) 



















By J. F. PEDDER 


EALIZING the vital importance 
of refrigeration to the war ef- 
fort, and a definite responsibility 

to the users of the 7 million Frigidaires 
that have been sold, the Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors inaugu- 
rated, early in 1942, a comprehensive 
wartime conservation program de- 
signed to keep this equipment in good 
operating condition throughout the 
war period. Conversion of refrigera- 
tion manufacturing facilities to war 
work, and the increased difficulty of 
replacing existing equipment naturally 


made the need for such a plan more 
urgel 

This conservation program was 
planned so that it would be sure to 
reach and cover all phases of Frigid- 
aire service activities—at the factory, 


throughout the field organization, the 
servicing dealer, the dealer’s service- 


men and other employees, and finally, 


the user of the equipment. 
Steps Taken at Factory 
Since some 22,000 different parts 


- ] ‘ hl; 
and assembiies 


must be available to 
millions of Frigidaire in- 
stallations that have been niade during 
the past 25 years, the Frigidaire divi 
sion of General Motors feels ‘it has a 
not only to maintain 
adequate stocks of parts but also to 
manufacture them when needed. 

To do this, a large parts department 
is maintained at the factory in Dayton, 
Ohio, repairs 


, 
service the 


responsibility, 


which produces, and 








To Promote 








Idea passed on to dealer: old gas range used to bake out coils and compressor bodies. 


feeds parts to some 40 strategically 
located depots which are under the 
supervision of Frigidaire branches, 
distributing and district offices. These 
offices in turn supply parts to Frigid- 
aire dealers and other Frigidaire serv- 
ice Organizations. 

Another part of the factory job is the 
conservation of critical materials. This 
section of the service department stud- 
ies and experiments with the parts 


returned by all Frigidaire servicing 
dealers in exchange for replacement 
parts. Dozens of entirely new manu- 
facturing procedures have been de- 
veloped. 


Dealers Given Practical Helps 


To buttress its dealers against the 
rising tide of wartime repair and main- 
tenance, and the loss of manpower to 
war industries and the armed forces, 
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Here's a work bench which 
daire's service department 
out for a dealer. It cost hin 
including labor and materiak, 





General view of the flock of & 
that must be kept on hand for 
ing Frigidaire parts for older 


What Frigidaire Has Been Doing 


Service i 



























Frigidaire has prepared manuals, ies. 1 


films and meeting charts explaining P™ 
conservation plan and took the story” ha 
them through the factory and field amttroug 
ganizations and the dealer newspapa so he 
the B.T.U. News. —s 
Dealers have been shown how to M 
up inexpensive service shops, how 
conserve time and expense by pro Toa 
diagnosis of service complaints; hmggu? 
to conserve parts by repairing inste pocate 
of replacing them; tips on conservi elp 
and building customer goodwill; haggb¢ ! 
to locate new service men; traisingg’e'ts 
new and old service men; and how 52 re 
maintain identity as service he oq 
quarters. } 
Frigidaire has tested these sugge 
tions before passing them on tot 
dealer. For example, before advisi 
dealers how to set up inexpensive ® 
pair shops, service department 
actually worked with a small 
dealer in setting up such a shop 
wound up with an “out of pocket” @ 
to the dealer of only $50, making ® 
of equipment the dealer already % 
and buying the rest secondhand. AS 
result, other servicing dealers fo 
the Frigidaire suggestions pract 
and used them. 
















Government Regulations Explained 


To help dealers operate undef 
many different government ream 
which vitally affect their service a 
ties, Frigidaire has obtained clariiy® 
interpretations from the proper aut 
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Practice was Made Perfect in an Actual Dealer's 


Shop before Passing on to the Entire U. S. 
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uals, si ities. These rulings on priorities, de- 
aining t ents, conservation of materials, 
1e story have been passed on to the dealers 
d fieldamm™rough field organization men, who 


also helped the dealers prepare the gov- 


1ewspape 
ment forms, whenever needed. 


how tos Manpower Sources Suggested 

iS, how ‘ 

by prop To assist dealers in replacing service- 
ints; hgg™en, suggestions were given on how to 
ng inste locate and obtain new servicemen. 
-onservia=P wanted advertisements brought 
will; hoyg£0d results. In one case, a single ad- 
: trainigg’eTtisement in a larger city brought 


52 replies. Men like the idea of asso- 
lation with a business that will con- 
tinue after the war. 


nd how 
ice heag 


3€ SURE Broad Training Program 

on to 

. advisigy To help the dealers train their new 
ensivet'vicemen and to “refresh” the 


nent mag"Mories of experienced servicemen, 
nall to Frigidaire inaugurated the most com- 
shop 3 Prehensive training program in Frigid- 








chet” omeite service history. 

aking 0 This program has involved factory- 

ready Ii conducted schools, _field-conducted 

and. Asi *etings, night schools and a corre- 

ers foul POndence course which has proved to 
practia the most successful in Frigidaire’s 


experience. It is carefully planned, 
fasily followed course of 16 lessons 


xplaine B over a period of 16 weeks. Personal aid 


under t§*"d encouragement are given to each 
relatioty tudent by the district service special- 

ice acting 'Sts when grading lessons. 

clarifyi An interesting adaptation of the field 





er authors Schools was employed by a large East- 
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ern servicing dealer who made use of 
the “co-op” idea. In this school, the 
would-be servicemen attended classes 
from 6:30 to 8:30 four nights a week 
and during the day would work with 
the dealer’s regular servicemen for “on 
the job” training. 


Goodwill Building Tips 


Other aids to Frigidaire’s servicing 
dealers included tips on building good- 
will, not only for servicemen but for 
other members of’ the organization as 
well, particularly those who answer the 
telephone and contact store visitors. 
Attention is called to the “little 
things,” that build and hold goodwill— 
common courtesy, good judgment and 
a genuine liking for people. Examples 
include a pleasant voice and manner; 
promptness on appointments; clean 
tools, a clean and orderly car; no 
smoking on the job, etc. 


Wartime Suggestions 


Because of the importance of main- 
taining customer goodwill, Frigidaire 
has extended the conservation program 
to the actual user of the equipment. 
Tangible aids for users include a war- 
time suggestions booklet (5 million 


copies circulated) covering household 
refrigerators and a conservation tips 
card for owners of commercial equip- 
ment. These consumer pieces which 
were given to dealers to distribute sug- 
gest ways of cutting refrigeration ex- 
pense and getting better results with 





And here is the whole story in a can—service training films which pass on the 
basic information, 


present equipment. 

To make sure that its tips on re- 
frigerator use and care reach the own- 
ers of home refrigerators, Frigidaire 
has included these wartime suggestions 
in full page magazine advertising mes- 
sages. 

One indication of the success of the 
program is the way it has helped to 
maintain service facilities not only in 
the larger cities but in communities of 
all sizes throughout the country. Be- 
cause this subject of “service cov- 
erage” is so important, the factory 


service department uses a huge wall 
map of the United States to keep a 
constant check on the situation in all 
towns of 2,500 population and over. 
Whenever any “open” towns appear, 
intensive efforts are made to make ar- 
rangements with a qualified organiza- 
tion to assume service responsibilities 
in that locality. 

As a result, the percentage of cover- 
age has been consistently maintained 
at a high level. And when the last 
report was made, less than 4 of 1% 
were listed as “open” points. 
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MURRAY of Maytag 


HAEGER of Simplex 





















LACKEY 


of Blackstone 





HAVEN and TALMADGE of Easy 


You Know Them Mostly by the “Yours Truly" on Their 


VASSAR of Westingho. 


Letters, But This Will Give You a Peek at Their Human Side 


Bob Haeger—Simplex 


30b Haeger was born.and brought 
up in Algonquin. He is 31 and has 
worked for the American Ironing Ma- 
chine Co, since he was graduated from 
business college after finishing high 
school. 

Having grown up in the American 
Ironing Machine Co, he is naturally 
ideally suited to his position as service 
manager although he is now “doubling 
in brass” and is serving as paymaster 
as well. 

Bob’s chief recreation is more work 
although he has been known to play a 
few rounds of golf, but this year is 
gardening on a large scale and we may 
all look to Bob to keep going this 
winter. He has a wife who has been 
helping in the shop this year in shell 
inspection department and a son Bobby 
3 years old. 


Two Men From Easy 
You Should Know 


Kent Haven, service engineer man- 
ager, was born in the sticks of the 
Empire State. Got his learning at the 
University of Michigan. He helped 
build Franklin automobiles for 17 
years. Has been with Easy for 11 





years on service engineering. When 
not working he raises flowers at 
home during the summer and sails on 
the Finger Lakes with Sea Scouts. 
Occasionally takes a camera trip. 
Fishes and plays golf for additional 
relaxation. He eats almost anything 
on the menu especially pie and cake. 
Reads Time, Life and Readers Digest 
—no time for anything else. Enjoys 
building and designing boats. Has all 
the known vices and then some. Has 
son in the Navy and if he wasn’t so 
damned old he’d be there, too. 


Ernie Talmadge, parts production 
superintendent, was born in the south- 
ern tier of New York State. Educated 
in the Public Schools of Oneonta, 
N. Y., City of Hills. Has worked for 
Easy 25 years, 22 of which were spent 
in service, trouble-shooting and pro- 
duction. His leisure hours now are 
spent in his Victory garden. You'll 
also catch him taking movies of wild 
life and bowling for recreation. On 
the side he is secretary-treasurer of a 
gun club. Shoots a bit of skeet and 
rifle when he can get the shells. Likes 
hunting and fishing. Enjoys a good 
story and can spin a yarn or two 
about the big ones that got away. Eats 
a lot for a thin man. Reads the 
Saturday Evening Post, Readers Di- 
gest, Outdoor Life and Field & Stream. 
Listens to the radio, likes the Phil 
Baker program best and usually is in 
the dog house for coming home late. 


Thor’s Service Manager 


Paul A. Welchans of Hurley 
chine division, Electric Housd 
Utilities Corp., won a book of pit 
in the 7th grade, drinks more? 
than his 3-year-old daughter, i 
blood and thunder mystery sto 
weighs 250 pounds, 6 ft. tall, andi 
good bowler. Wife says redhe 
girls like to pinch his cheeks. 


Lloyd Lackey of Blackstone 


P. S. Moynihan_ writes: 


Lackey eats anything placed bel 
him, but draws the line on horsett 


As to drink, in the summertime 
Tom Collins; winter Scotch ands 
or what have you? 

As to his hobbies, he lives it 
automobile and sees the country; 
hikes in Nature’s woodland (and 
of that is being done now). 

He is a bachelor and draws 10 
on brunettes, blondes or redheads. 

Height 5 ft. 6 in. 


pounds. 3 
Temperament: Subject to 
fluctuation. (Occupational [aa 


On the serious side, he’s a 
and well regarded man despilé 


brickbats service men usually get. BF 


been with Blackstone since 
twenty-seven years. 
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of Bendix 


Meet the Speed Queen 
Man of the Hour 


Frank Buelow, genial head of Bar- 
low & Seelig’s service department for 
more than 15 years, has been in a 
mellow mood the last few months. The 
reason—a dealer’s service inquiry ad- 
dressed simply “Man of the Hour, 
Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co., Ripon, 
Wisconsin,” was delivered to his desk. 

Frank probably cut his teeth on the 
rim of a Speed Queen washer, tub, 
for he was born in R'pon and began 
working for Barlow & Seelig back in 
1920. As a boy he had an interest 
in mechanical things and put together 
his own home work shop. Getting 
into service work at the Speed Queen 
plant was a natural thing for him to 
do, 

Last June Frank moved into a fine 
new home. While his wife, Myrna, 
and his 11 year old son, Donnie, work 
industriously to keep everything neat 
and attractive at home, Frank wields 
his woods and irons on a nearby golf 
course during every spare hour. 

The fellows who play against Frank 
claim that golf is his real vocation 
and Speed Queen service his avocation. 
That’s because he not only takes their 
money on the greens, but is usually 
the heavy winner on the nineteenth 
hole as well, 

Golf and fishing are his summertime 
hobbies. In winter he enjoys a good 
card game whether it’s bridge, crib- 
age, or schafskopf. His favorite dish, 
baked beans. His favorite drink, any- 
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BUELOW of Barlow & Seelig 


thing the other fellow will buy. His 
chief athletic ability, elbow bending. 
Frank finds time to attend services 
regularly at the First Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. He is a Kiwanian 
and active on the group’s Boy Scout 
Troop Committee. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Ripon Masonic Lodge. 
Speed Queen executives are looking 
forward to spending V Day with 
Frank, for he has promised that when 
that day comes he will break open a 
prized bottle of champagne which he 
wen three vears ago in a dance contest 
—it’s a fact. He was judged the best 
cancer of the Beer Barrel Polka. 


A. B. Murray, Service Manager 
The Maytag Company 


As a boy Al Murray, service man- 
ager for Maytag, grew up on the plains 
of Oklahoma and in the mountains of 
Colorado. These years out in the 
great west left their imprint on him. 
Al is not inclined toward idle conver- 
sation, but speaks only when he knows 
what he is talking about. Being a 
man’s man, dealers find him the kind 
of a person who is willing to listen to 
any and all troubles and offer a solu- 
tion, if it is possible to do so. 

Al’s first job was in the service 
department of the Gilbert Maytag Co. 
at Woodward, Okla., still the Maytag 
dealer in that area. He learned his 
job well, both in making repairs and 
meeting the washer owners. In those 
days, Al thought nothing of driving 50 


By TOM F. 


or more miles to make a service call. 

Because of the splendid job Al Mur- 
ray accomplished in Woodward, he 
was appointed service manager at 
Maytag’s Kansas City branch office in 
1930. Within two years’ time he was 
called to Newton and made national 
service manager, which position he has 
held since that time and in which he 
is doing his usual bang-up job. 

The pride and joy of Al’s life are 
his wife and three bright youngsters, 
two girls and a boy. When the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, he is always 
willing to engage in a lively game of 
poker with friends. In the winter he 
plays handball and talks a good game 
of golf and fishing. In summer, he 
works diligently at a fine-looking Vic- 
tory garden, fishes when he can, and 
oftentimes shoots too good a game of 
golf for the gang with whom he usu- 
ally plays. All in all, Al Murray is 
the kind of fellow whom you would 
be glad to know, if you don’t know 
him already. 


Assistant Service Manager Vassar 
of Westinghouse 


J. A. Vassar, who ably aids service 
manager Baxter at Westinghouse, is 
about the size of a small office safe 
and able to toss you over his head 
when he shakes hands. For he is 
about the only service man in the 
business who has been a wrestler. 

One of his experiences was with a 
Jap who employed the fine art of judo 


WELCHANS of Thor 





BLACKBURN 


on him. Judo makes use of your 
moves to trap you. J. A. just sat 
down in the ring and let. the Jap 
pull and tug at him. After. a while 
he went to work and then there were 
two blows struck—once wher he hit 
the Jap and the second when the Jap 
hit the floor. 


Al Smith of Bendix is a 
New Englander 


When you holler “Al” at Bendix, you 
will find that Al Jensen is just as 
likely to “rare” up as Alvin P. Smith, 
Bendix service manager. You would 
never guess it from the way he talks, 
but Al Smith is a New Englander. 
For three generations his people have 
kept a dory padlocked to a wharf and 
Al has been lulled to sleep by the roar 
of the surf from childhood. Fried 
clams, salt mackerel and apple pie for 
breakfast are as natural to him as 
breathing, and his family regard living 
in South Bend as being on a vacation 
from “home.” 


Paul Kunkel of Norge 


In Detroit the mention of the name, 
Kunkel, brings the question: “Which 
Kunkel?” for Paul has a brother in 
the service business there. At Muske- 
gon, Michigan, Paul Kunkel is assist- 
ant to service manager Jack Cameron 
and specializes on Norge refrigerator 
service. He’s equally handy with 
tools around home and is considered 
quite a wood carver, we understand. 








PREVIOUS SERVICE ARTICLES 


HIS is one of a series of “how to" service articles on specific makes of 

electrical appliances. These step-by-step operation instructions are pre- 
pared by Electrical Merchandising, in cooperation with the manufac- 
turers, and carefully checked for accuracy. Already published are similar 
service articles on the following makes of appliances: Westinghouse irons 
(February, 1941), ranges (August, 1943}; Maytag washers (April and Sep- 
tember, 1942); Knapp-Monarch toasters (November, 1942); Premier vacuum 
cleaners (November, 1942); Simplex ironers (March, 1943); Speed Queen 
washers (March, 1943), wringers (June, 1943); lronrite ironers (April, 1943); 
General Electric and Hotpoint irons (April, 1943); General Electric washers 
(May, 1943), refrigerators, Type CA (October, 1943); Blackstone ironers 
(May, 1943), wringers (September, 1943); Universal irons (May, 1943), 
washers (July, 1943), percolators (October, 1943), toasters (November, 
1943); Lovell wringers (June, 1943); Hotpoint ranges (June, 1943); Apex 
washers and ironers (July, 1943); Easy washers and ironers (August, 1943); 
Chromalox electric range units (September, 1943); Thor washers (Septem- 
ber, 1943); Norge refrigerators (November, 1943); Bendix washers (Novem- 
ber, 1943). Also in this issue beginning on this page, Gibson refrigerators. 
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For refrigerators built in the years from 1939 through 1942 inclusive 
using Freon as a refrigerant. Pictures were taken of a 1941 model. 





3 After the above operation has been completed, 

compressor can be removed from the refrigerant 
lifting it over the mounting springs, which are 
in the picture. With the original compressor out 
the refrigerator the ‘Y' and ‘T' fittings should be 
moved and put on the replacement compressor. The t 
from the replacement compressor removed in this pros 
should be put on the compressor taken from { 
refrigerator. 


Discharging Replacing the 


Motor Compressor 


Here you see the parts that will be worked on in this 
process. The filter assembly is off to the left of the 
picture just below the two coils of tubing. The low-side 


tubing connection (or ‘T' fitting) is at the left of the 1 After the refrigerator has been discharged, we are 


compressor and just above are the electrical connections. 
On the right of the compressor just above the cylinder 
head the hi-side tube is connected to the compressor by 
means of a ‘Y' fitting. Before starting the process for 
changing any part of the refrigerating system, the re- 
placement part should be at hand ready to install. 


2 Cracking the flare connection at the front of the filter 

to discharge the refrigerant. This flare connection 
should not be removed. The cloth is placed beneath the 
connection to absorb any oil that may come out with the 
refrigerant. No connection should be entirely removed 
until the refrigerant is discharged. 
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ready to begin the process of actually replacing the 
motor compressor. This picture shows the flare connection 
at the compressor being removed. When the flare is dis- 
connected, a 5/16 in. flare cap should be placed over 
the 'T’ fitting to prevent oil from squirting out of the 
compressor when it is lifted from the refrigerator. 


2 The hi-side tubing is being detached from the ‘Y' 

fitting. (Some of the earlier models had a shut-off 
valve attached to the compressor here instead of a ‘Y' 
fitting. On such jobs the shut-off valve should be re- 
moved from the compressor.) 


4 The four mounting springs. Befere installing the 
placement compressor, the service man should be 
that these four mounting springs are in place and up 


5 This shows the replacement compressor in the 
erator. The service man should then: a. Conneet 

low-side line to the 'T' fitting and tighten. b. 

the three electrical leads in the same sequence 

moved from the original compressor. (From from ® 

back the colors are white, red or green and 

c. Retighten the flare fitting that was loosened 0 

charge the refrigerator. 
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MREFRIGERATOR SERVICE 








This shows the orifice in the ‘T' fitting which per- 
mits connecting and disconnecting charging lines or 


a He gauges, with the refrigerator charged, without losing any 
pat: appreciable amount of the refrigerant. The charging 


ner il tube should now be connected to this fitting with a '/4 in. 
suld be flare nut. This charging tube should be made of two 
— lengths of 4 in. copper tubing with a shut-off valve be- 
this oroeai ee” them. The length of tubing attached to the com- 
: on pressor fitting can best be about 18 in. long and the 
other length of tubing which will be on the side of the 
shut-off valve away from the compressor must be 8 in. 
long. Attach a charging drum of Freon to the charging 
tube and the shut-off valve in the charging line should 
be open. (This is not the valve on the charging drum.) 







ling the 
nuld be 


and upri 





















Instead of attaching the hi-side tube to the ‘Y' fitting 
this tubing should be plugged with a 5/16 in. flare 
plug. The picture shows the flare plug ready to put into 
the flare nut. The outlet of the ‘Y' fitting on the com- 
Pressor is left open. 
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3 With the arrangement as before described a vacuum 
can be drawn on the complete refrigerating system 
by merely Plugging in the service cord. This should be 


and the compresor operated for ten minutes. 
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After the compressor is operated for ten minutes it 

should be stopped—preferably by pulling the service 
cord. Then with the charging drum in an upright posi- 
tion as shown (valve at top), open the valve on the 
charging drum about half a turn. Also as shown in the 
picture, one finger should be held over the outlet port 
of the ‘Y' fitting. When pressure can be detected here, 
the finger should be held over the outlet securely and the 
valve on the drum allowed to remain open for about ten 
seconds longer, then closed. 






































5 Remove the plug from the hi-side tube and connect 
it to the 'Y' fitting as shown in picture being careful 
not to cross the threads. 


Recharging 











1 Close the valve in the charging tube, remove the 

charging drum. As shown in the picture fill the 8 in. 
of '/4 in. copper tubing from the open end to the shut-off 
valve with pure methyl alcohol. This Sin. length of '/, in. 
copper tubing will hold the correct amount of methyl 
alcohol to be used when recharging. It is important 
that no methyl alcohol be added to any of these jobs 
having a dryer in place of the filter assembly. The dryer 
can easily be distinguished from the filter as the dryer is 
about !'/2 in. in diameter while the filter as shown in pre- 
ceding pictures is about '/2 in. in diameter. On refrigera- 
tors having the dryer no methyl alcohol or other drying 
agent should be added. 














a 


9 The charging drum is being hooked up to the charg- 

ing line again. This picture also gives a better view 
of the charging line with the shut-off valve between the 
two lengths of copper tubing. When connecting the 
charging drum it should be held in the position as shown 
with the copper tubing likewise held as shown so that 
the methyl alcohol will not run out. 


] 
< 

















The valve on the charging drum is being opened. It 

should now be given about two or three complete turns 
and the shut-off valve in the charging line should also 
be opened. The charging drum should be held in an 
inverted position as shown so that liquid refrigerant will 
enter the refrigerator. 


i ma an £3 


4 The valve on the charging drum should be open for 

about 1!/, minutes and then closed. The charging 
operation is now completed and ready for testing. The 
service cord should be plugged in and the refrigerator 
allowed to cycle. 





>. 
ra 


Continued on next page 
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GIBSON REFRIGERATOR SERVICE 


(Continued from page 13) 





| Checking the.Charge 


BRE 


This shows the method of checking the charge at the 
evaporator. If the amount of the charge is correct, 
all evaporator coils and the boiler will be frosted over 
evenly at the end of the second cycle and there will not 
be frost-back on the suction tube for more than 2 inches. 


9 This picture shows checking for frost-back on the suc- 

tion tube. This check with checking the frost on the 
evaporator should both be used for determining if the 
charge is correct. An insufficient amount of charge is 
indicated if the boiler on the evaporator and perhaps 
the coils next to it do not frost as much as the remainder 
of the evaporator coils. If this condition is found, it will 
be necessary to add more Freon. To add more Freon 
(a) start the compressor, (b) turn the charging drum up- 
right—valve at top, (c) open the valve on the charging 
drum, (d) close the charging drum valve after about 
one minute, (e) recheck the charge. 


Note—lIf there is too much Freon in the refrig- 
erator, the suction line shown in picture 18 will 
frost for more than two inches out the back of the 
refrigerator and to correct this some refrigerant 
should be discharged. This is done by loosening, 
not removing, the 4 in. flare cap at the ‘Y’ fitting 
and allowing it to remain loosened for about one 
minute while the compressor is running. Then, 
the charge should be rechecked. 

For proper operation of the refrigerator it is 
essential that the charge be correct. The charge 
can only be checked while the compressor is run- 
ning and the control is in the normal or No. 1 
position. 


3 Removing the charging tube with one hand while the 

other hand contains a !/s in. flare cap ready to be put 
on and tightened without any unnecessary loss of time 
between the starting of one and the completion of the 
other. After the charge is correct, wait until the com- 
pressor cycles off before disconnecting the charging 
tube as outlined above. While this is being done Freon 
will escape through the orifice shown earlier but if the 
operation is completed in a reasonable length of time, 
the amount lost will be insufficient to make any appreci- 
able difference in the charge. 


Checking for Leaks 


Checking for leaks with a Halide leak detector. All 

joints and connections should be tightened securely. 
The hi-side joints should be checked while the compressor 
is running then the compressor should be turned off for 
about ten minutes to allow the pressure on the low-side 
to build up and the joints on the low-side checked. If 
there is any doubt about a joint being on the high or low 
pressure side, all connections should be checked with the 
compressor running and then again after it has been 
shut-off for ten minutes. 





Checking Compressor 


The pictures show the compressor out of the 
refrigerator ; generally this test is made without re- 
moving the compressor from the refrigerator. This 
procedure supplies current direct to the compressor 
and in that way eliminates a possibility of a bad 
relay or a loose connection not permitting the 
compressor to operate. 





A service cord is connected to the two outside jy, 
minals. This connects up the running winding, 





y] Place a screwdriver across the center terminal and 
right-hand terminal. This cuts in the starting wi 
The procedure is: a. Connect up the running winding 
b. Cut in the starting winding. c. Plug in the service 
cord. d. After three seconds remove the screwdriver. 


Note—It is suggested that this procedure be used 
without disconnecting the refrigerant lines or dit 
charging the refrigerator whenever the compressor 
is to be checked. If it will not run with the re 
trigerant lines connected and the charge still 
the refrigerator, it may be due to a plug or restrity 
tion in the hi-side line. Then, to determing 
whether the compressor will not run because & 
something wrong with the compressor itself 
because of a plug in the hi-side line, the refrigerall 
should be discharged and the same procedures 
steps 1 through 4—followed again. If with @ 
refrigerator discharged, the compressor will mi 
run when wired direct, it is because of somethif 
wrong with the compressor and it will have té@ 
changed. : 

Of course, if the compressor will not run whet 
wired direct before discharging but will run after 
discharging, then the service man must look for 
a plug or restriction in the hi-side line. 


All pictures and procedures shown before 
apply to Freon jobs only. Those follow: 
ing apply to bottom mounted SO, jobs. 


Pumping Down Compressor 


1 The cap of the suction shut-off valve is being removed. 
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Closing the suction shut-off valve preparatory to 
mping the compressor down. To close this valve the 
should be turned in a clockwise direction until ft is 


If the compressor will operate, it should now be run 
for a period of five minutes. This is to get all the SO- 
of the compressor so that when it is removed none 
the SO, will be lost. This picture shows timing the 
peration. 


Eg 


I OLS 


The cap of the hi-side valve being removed. After 
the compressor has been run for five minutes the SO: 
ill be pumped out of the compressor. The service cord 
ould be detached from the electrical receptacle to stop 

compressor and the hi-side valve should be closed. 


5 The slot for the screwdriver or charging valve by 
which the hi-side valve is closed. 





This valve can be closed either with a screwdriver or 

charging valve. It is preferable to start the valve 
with a heavy screwdriver and finish closing it with a 
charging valve on which the outlet has been capped. 
Using a charging valve with the outlet capped prevents 
any SO, that may leak by from getting into the room. 


7 The handle of this charging valve is being turned 
after it is put on tightly. It should be turned in a 
clockwise direction to close the shut-off valve. 





Removing the Compressor 


1 With the two valves closed the compressor can now 
be disconnected and removed from the refrigerator. 
It is extremely important that the compressor must not 
be run with the hi-side valve closed for doing so would 
seriously damage the compressor. This picture shows 
the loosening of the suction shut-off valve. The two stud 
bolts holding each valve to the compressor should be re- 
moved ahd the valves themselves will come off; then the 
wires disconnected from the other side of the com- 
pressor and the compressor can be picked out of the 
refrigerator by lifting it over the mounting springs. 


Note—If the compressor can not be run, then 
it will be necessary to discharge the refrigerator. 
This is done by attaching a charging valve to 
the top of the float which is at the back of the 
refrigerator, opening the float valve and allow- 
ing the refrigerant to purge out through a long 
hose leading outside or into a solution of lye water. 
When discharging SO, care should be used that 
the SO, will not come in contact with any plants 
and it should not be let out into any room. 
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Checking for Presence 
Of Foreign Matter 


A very important step that should never be over- 

looked. After the compressor is removed from the 
refrigerator, the cylinder heads should be removed and 
checked for signs of moisture or foreign matter. Here 
the heads are being removed by taking out the six bolts 
in each cylinder head. 


The head is being tapped loose from the compressor 

after the head bolts have been removed. Tapping 
should be done on the part of the head between the 
bolt holes. 


———— 
3 Now the head is coming loose after it has been 
tapped. 


>. 





Continued on next page 
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4 Two head assemblies removed from compressors. The 
one on the right is clean. It will be satisfactory to 


continue with the replacement of the compressor only. 


The head shown on the left in the picture is not clean. 
Wherever a deposit of foreign matter is found on the 
head the compressor alone should not be changed until 
the remainder of the refrigerating system has been 
thoroughly cleaned out and dehydrated. On a job with 
foreign matter it will also be necessary to change the 
float in addition to cleaning out and thoroughly dehy- 
drating the remainder of the refrigerating system. The 
float can not be cleaned satisfactorily. 


Note—The foreign matter shown on the head 
at the left will not be confined to the compressor. 
It will rather be distributed throughout the re- 
mainder of the refrigerating system. Should the 
compressor only be changed, this foreign matter 
from the rest of the system will circulate and cause 
the replacement compressor to be inoperative 
within a short time. 

If there is any deposit of foreign matter on the 
heads, that same foreign matter will be distributed 
throughout the system and must be removed before 
the replacement compressor is installed. If the 
service man does not have the necessary equip- 
ment to satisfactorily clean out and dehydrate the 
remaining refrigerating system, then the complete 
condensing unit and evaporator should be changed. 

If the head was clean, then the replacement com- 
pressor should be put in position, the electric leads 
connected just as they were removed from the 
original compressor, the suction valve clamped in 
place and before the hi-side valve is put on, the 
compressor should be run to evacuate it. This will 
take about five minutes; then the compressor should 
be turned off and the suction valve cracked until 
SO, can be detected coming from the hi-side port 
of the compressor. 

Then the hi-side valve should be clamped on the 
compressor and both hi-side valve and suction 
valve opened. The refrigerator is now ready to 
operate. If there was any appreciable amount of 
SO, lost when changing the compressor, the charge 
should be checked. This is done exactly as it is on 
a Freon job. However, on the SO, jobs refriger- 
ant is added or discharged only through the float. 

The heads removed from the compressor taken 
from the refrigerator should be replaced and both 
suction and discharge ports plugged with the plugs 
taken from the replacement compressor. 

To add or discharge refrigerant in these jobs a 
charging valve must be attached to the top of the 
float. 


Adding SO. if Necessary 


Here is the SO, drum connected to the charging 

valve at the top of the float. When these connec- 
tions have been completed, the charging valve should 
be loosened at the float—then the valve on the drum 
cracked until SO. gas can be detected coming from the 
charging valve connection at the float; then the charg- 
ing drum valve closed and the charging valve tightened 
on the float. This procedure will remove air from the 
charging tube and thus prevent the air from entering the 
system when SO, is added. 


3 Method of adding refrigerant. The charging drum 

should be held inverted. Then the shut-off valve on 
the drum opened and the float valve opened by turn- 
ing the handle on the charging valve in a counter- 
clockwise direction. The charging drum should be warmed 
slightly so that refrigerant will flow from the drum into 
the float. The compressor should not be allowed to 
operate while refrigerant is being added. Inasmuch as 
liquid refrigerant rather than gas is entering the re- 
frigerator, this goes quite rapidly and for adding re- 
frigerant the drum should not be allowed to remain open 
for more than 30 seconds at a time. 


Note—When the refrigerant has been added, the 
valve on the charging drum should be closed first. 
Then the connecting tubing between the valve and 
the drum should be warmed with a torch. The 
float is then closed by turning the handle of the 
charging drum in a clockwise direction. Warm- 
ing the charging tube forces the liquid refrigerant 
through into the float and prevents its release into 
the room when the tube is disconnected. 

Then the charge should be rechecked. The 
charge can be checked only when the compressor 


is running and when the control is at the Ngj 
normal position. If there is an overcharge gf 
frigerant which will be indicated by the D 
line at the back of the refrigerator frost; $8 
more than two inches, refrigerant should be 

purged from the top of the float with a prog 

similar to that used for discharging the refrip 

tor. 

The charge is correct when the entire surfs, VER 
the evaporator frosts over evenly without fr has 
over more than 2 in. on the suction line at the deg 
of the refrigerator. While the compressor jg dmmrnover | 
running, a careful leak test should be made }agmitions. 
is done by dipping a brush in a.28 percent am the Pt 
solution and passing it near to all joints and gilmo., this 1 
nections. If SO, comes in contact with the aims preset! 
monia solution it will appear as though smouimmg, acco! 
arising from the brush saturated with the ammlmmt pers 
solution. ade $0 


anagem 
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Here is the shut-off valve used on some of these © 

and Freon jobs with the pencil pointing to the ga? 
opening. In this opening is a plug which can be remowt 
to install a fitting and gauges. 


Illustrated here is the type of wrench best used ; 
opening and closing one of these shut-off valves : 
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Breaking In NEW HELP 


VERY industry in the country 
has faced to a greater or less 
degree the problem of increased 
mover of employees due to war con- 
ions. With a large company, such 
the Puget Sound Power and Light 
».. this necessary influx of new work- 
s presents a serious problem of train- 
» according to G. L. Rideout, assist- 
t personnel officer. From studies 
ade soon after Pearl Harbor, the 
management became convinced that 
ring 1942 they would probably lose 
» the neighborhood of 50 percent of 
heir personnel. This would mean the 
iring of about 1,000 new employees. 
e methods which they have adopted 
» fit these new workers into their jobs 
ith the least possible waste are adapt- 
ble to other conditions and other 
ompanies. 


Train Supervisors First 


What was done was to train some 13 
pervisors from all divisions and de- 
artments of the company, carefully 
thosen for their ability as instructors, 
the procedures developed by the 
raining Within Industry Division of 
e War Manpower Commission. This 
as done through a one-week institute 
Id in Seattle which led to the award- 
ng of certificates entitling them to 
onduct job instructor training in 
heir territory. Minimum basic knowl- 
dge required included knowledge of 
lhe job supervised, as well as of poli- 
ies, agreements, rules, regulations, 
ety schedules, departmental rela- 
ionships and other factors applicable 


a | fo the particular company served. The 


used it 
valves. 


1SING 


inee must also possess ability in in- 
cting workers, in improving 
ods and in leading people. 
When it comes to instructing the 
individual worker on the job, training 
fime is shortened by breaking down 


i )%s into simple operations, by making 


he learner receptive and by simplified 
methods of presenting the instruction, 


im trying out his performance and follow- 
ming up for results. 


The program is 
built around four fundamental steps in 
instruction. 


|. Prepare the worker. 
a. Put him at ease. 
b. Find out what he already knows 
about the job. 
¢c. Get him interested in learning the 
iob. 
d, Place him in the correct operating 
position. 
2. Present the Operation. 
a. Tell, show, illustrate and question 
carefully and patiently. 
b. Stress the key points. 
¢. Instruct clearly and completely, tak- 
ing up one point at a time—but 
no more then he can master. 
4. Try Out Performance. 
+ a. Put him on his own. Designate to 
whom he goes for help. 
b. Check frequently. Encourage ques- 
tions. Get him to look for key 
| __ points as he progresses. Taper off 
: extra coaching and close follow-up. 


When Puget Sound Power & Light estimated that the war would 
cut their personnel about 50 percent, they adopted an intensive 
training program for new workers which is paying dividends now 


One of Puget Sound's supervisor training groups which later carried the 
program to their respective departments and divisions of the utility 


This procedure can be adapted to 
any type of job from salesmanship to 
mechanical work. 


Results of Program 


By the end of 1941 the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. had 524 trained 
job instructors holding positions in 
top management,’ division managers, 
department heads, supervisors, fore- 
men and among experienced employees 
whose work might include the breaking 
in of fellow employees. 

Results of the program: During the 
year more than 1,000 new employees 
have been inducted and trained in their 
jobs in the service of the company. 
Considerable time has been saved in 
making new adjustments due to this 
program. Job instructors report that 
the new workers are fitting more com- 
petently into their new positions be- 
cause of the training given. 

In addition to the training of new 
employees, the job instructors also in- 
cluded on their program a planned 
drive for the improvement of methods 
in all departments. This called for 
the ability to analyse each operation 
which goes to make up a job, and to 
eliminate, rearrange and simplify de- 
tails affecting the use of materials, 
machines and manpower. 
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In all departments where special 
skills are required this is particularly 
important, because the scarcity of 
trained workers makes simplified pro- 
cedure a necessity. Early in 1943, 
therefore, the Puget Sound company 
adopted the job methods training pro- 
gram sponsored by the Training 
Within Industry division. This again 
involved the training of supervisors 
from all departments and divisions in 
a one-week training course held in 
Seattle. On completion these super- 
visors were authorized by the War 
Manpower Commission to conduct con- 
ference in job methods training throug- 
out the territory served by the com- 
pany. 


Improved Morale 


Although the job methods improve- 
ment program is only partially com- 
plete, many excellent suggestions have 
already been turned in and put into 
effect. The Puget Sound company is 
the first in the Pacific Northwest to 
have adopted this comprehensive pro- 
gram. In addition to the many im- 
provements and the gain to the com- 
pany in well trained personnel and in 
improved methods throughout its or- 
ganization, there is also a distinct gain 


in improved morale, as the employees 
feel that they have a role to play in de- 
termining the policies under which they 
operate. 

An accident prevention program is 
now being added to this set-up, utiliz- 
ing the knowledge of procedure gained 
through these job instructor and job 
methods courses which are already in 
practice. Designed -to cut down ab- 
senteeism due to accidents in the.con- 
struction, maintenance and repair de- 
partments, the program provides a 
practical program for eliminating haz- 
ards in any of the mechanical jobs 
which are part of any business. 

Each foreman attending these con- 
ferences was required to demonstrate 
such a program as applied to an actual 
job of the company, his set-up being 
discussed later by the entire group. 
This program is now under way and is 
expected soon to show results in a 
lowered accident curve in all mechan- 
ical departments. 

This fall the company further ex- 
pects to initiate a program directed 
toward improving skills in leadership, 
helping supervisors to improve their 
understanding of individuals, their 
ability to size up situations and their 
habits and methods of working with 
people. 
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A view in Greenwald's store in Mobile, Ala., 
as a welder drops in to pick up his radio 
and take it with him to his trailer home. 


This Mobile 
Radio Dealer 
Calls Present 


Business 


“SELLING in REVERSE 

























These signs give some of the “selling in reverse” tech- 
Mr. Greenwald, the proprietor, shown at left. 









ERVING the madhouse and melt- 
is Mobile, Ala., is 
keeping Greenwald’s, radio and 
of that city, on the 

Population of the 
short years ha’ increased 
from 78,000 to about 225,000 and busi- 


ness makes no pickups or deliveries, 
but only takes what comes across the 
counter, and this is more than it can 





appliance house 







sometimes it is hard to see out, let 
alone get around in the place. 

In order to restrict customers only 
to those who really mean business a 
charge of $1.50 is made for checking a 
radio, this of course being absorbed if 
the work is authorized. Such tests used 
to be made free of charge. 
in the place of business gives a good 






wald’s along with other dealers in the 
city has almost had to go into reverse 








as sales and service 























As an example of this “reverse sell- 






’ this concern in its service busi- 






peers foe es SEE RT 



















To have anything in the radio or small appliance 


line is to sell it, says Greenwald, ‘the war is 


making bum _ salesmen 


don't know what we will 


explanation of why this is no longer 
possible. This sign reads as follows: 

“Why we charge for checking your 
radio. Often finding the trouble is half 
the repair job. Labor is hard to get! 
Equipment is costly. Our time is valu- 
able and production is limited. We not 
only find the trouble, but what caused 
it. We work by the hour, same as any 
other craftsman.” 

This part about labor being hard to 
get is the gospel truth. Shipyards ad- 
vertise daily for help offering to pay 
top wages with time and half for over- 
time. As a result Greenwald’s as well 
as other dealers have to depend to a 
large extent on part-time help, that is 
mechanics who do a trick after holding 
down a war job for 8 hours. Work is 
turned out pretty fast this way, but 
not fast enough. 

As the city is naturally overcrowded, 
with many people living in trailers, 
tents and in other cramped conditions 
the number of midget and table model 
sets is astounding. About 90 percent of 
the service business is on them. These 
little sets are more difficult to handle 
and some of the parts and tubes are 
hard to get. That further jams up the 
works, adding to the dealer’s trouble. 


No Salesmanship Required 


The Greenwald store until the war 
put more emphasis on sales than serv- 
ice, handling a complete line of electri- 
cal appliances. It still gets a fair allot- 
ment of small stuff such as hot plates, 
coffee makers, clocks, lamps and the 
like, but not nearly enough to supply 
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out of us all and | 


do after it is all over," 


the trade. To have anything in thish 
is to sell it. No other salesmanship 
necessary. “The war is making kh 
salesmen out of all of us and ld 
know what we will do after it is 
over,” explained J. Greenwald, p 
prietor, who said he rather liked 
“good old days” when “you had to# 
stuff.” 

“The technique now is different,” 
explained. “You tell a man he 
have to pay twice as much for a viet 
model and it won’t last half as log 
yet he goes ahead and buys it just! 
same. If it is a hotplate, you tell li 
he can boil coffee on it, but he a 
expect to cook a whole meal on it 
spill water on it and expect it to li 
Yet he goes ahead and pays $4.95 if 
it.” People want things, they have® 
money to pay and in some cases 0% 
have to have the product. A lot! 
trailer residents are getting along W 
nothing but a hotplate on which 
cook. And of course they always ia 
a little radio stuck back in a cornet. 

Despite such conditions Greenwalt 
had continued to advertise and to ke 
its name and. the name of its fea’ 
products before the people. Mr. Gree 
wald said he thought this was | 
business, as proved by the cont 
advertising of the leading manu 
turers of electrical goods. He wants® 
continue in business after the war wit 
he will again have to enlist real sae 
manship on his side. Right now he 
all you have to do in Mobile is to pa 
up a sign “one to a customer,” 
people will line-up to get in the st 


ef 























































Take Aroostook County, for instance- 
or Calaveras County 

















H” Both are rural counties, yet both have national reputations. At raising potatoes, Aroostook 

County, Maine, is without equal. As the home grounds of Mark Twain’s jumping frog, 

Calaveras County, California, belongs to the ages. But in most ways you'll find that Aroostook and 

liance Calaveras are just like other rural counties. More than twice as many of their people subscribe 

ar * for the FARM JOURNAL as for any other general magazine. And their farming income is far 

bigger than ever—being spent in stores for things available today—being invested in war bonds 

ng where it will be ready for a modernization program that will include large purchases of elec- 
ver,” trical appliances, tomorrow. 











in ee All told, the rural counties from coast to coast have Of FARM JOURNAL’S 2,700,000 rural subscribers and 
‘king 7 billions of extra income. Meet those dollars half way by 12,000,000 readers many live in your own area. Use the 
nd 14 planning now to feature the appliances advertised in FARM JOURNAL for your selling guide and they’ll be 
r it is America’s largest and most influential rural magazine. your most profitable customers. 

wald, pn 

- liked ti . ’ 

had tos These are the products in your line Of the FIRST FOUR 

ferent advertised in current issues of ONLY ONE covers 

a5 the FARM JOURNAL. Display them. the rural market 

£ as long 

it just ; “yy 

a _ , ALCOA ALUMINUM PARMAK ELECTRIC FENCER FARM ** 

: a ed BOND FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES PHILCO PRODUCTS apettan 

told EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES | PINCOR MOTORS 

$4.95 FRIGIDAIRE RCA PRODUCTS 

» have il GENERAL ELECTRIC REPUBLIC STEEL 

cases the JACUZZI WATER SYSTEMS U. S. STEEL 

A lot a MONARCH RANGES WESTINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 

long wit MYERS WATER SYSTEMS WINCHESTER FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 

which # NORGE ZENITH RADIOS 
ways ha 

cornet. 
reenwalds 

a Successful merchandising is based on facts. Write today and have us tell you how many FARM JOURNAL 
s fea : “eipigr “ : 
[r. Greet subscribers live in your own county. In two out of three U.S. counties (practically all but the metro- 
wee Ler politan areas) the FARM JOURNAL has more readers than Life, The Saturday Evening Post, or Collier’s. 
con 

manufac: 
> wants & 

war whee 
3 FARM 
w he sai 

is to pe GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher BPU LG) 08 faa Ps BF Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 


ner,” 


the stor AND Farners Wife 
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DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


If you have an eye on the future that’s just ahead for 
ABC-O-MATIC dealers, we cordially invite yout 


inquiries regarding this postwar sales sensation! 
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ABC:-O-MATIC 


was built for tomorrow! 





When you think back to the time when the needs of war stopped the 
manufacture of washing machines, one fact will stand out clearly 
in your mind. 

The ABC-O-MATIC, the newest and greatest washer develop- 
ment in years, was the hottest news, the most outstanding product, 








the greatest selling opportunity in the industry. It was leading the 
parade when we went to war. 








That is something to remember in your thinking and planning 
for the postwar future. For when the bells ring and the whistles 
blow for Victory and folks flock to your store to buy new washers 


you'll want the best product on the market, and you'll want it fast. ABC-O-MATIC ...a mew-day method of effort- 
And ABC-O-MATIC will be your answer. Here’s why... patios ana faci dering Chat tripl e-rinses automatically 


When the stop order came, ABC-O-MATIC was an accomplished ‘ ed tach of scum-t flowi ter 
fact—the biggest news in the washing machine industry! And when eee ee SR ee at eee 


the war is won, ABC-O-MATIC will be even bigger news! For it damp-dries 9-lb. load of clothing in 10 minutes flat! 
will come to your store with even more exciting selling features... And does its work with no more hot or cold water... 
with new improvements and refinements that are growing out of no more soap or current than conventional washers. 
the exacting demands of our war production work. Proved tried and true by laboratory tests and the aver- 

Plans are being made right now to get ABC-O-MATIC into age American housewife, this laundering marvel will 


your stores—quicker than you'd believe! Build your plans around be yours to sell and profit with when V-Day arrives! 
ABC-O-MATIC and you’re building for sure sales success in the ‘ 


bright days that are coming soon...and they may come sooner than 
you think! 





WASHERS AND IRONERS 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


rn: a ee © ee a. TOM ORR O W 
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yy bring you the Greetings of : 
the Season-with the wish that 
Victory and Peace\may soon find our 
families and friends re-united in the 
/ simple pleasures of the home-in the 
f y 
enjoyment of our books, our pictures, ) 
our radios and other fireside treasures. 
Che entire personnel of i 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION - CHICAGO = 
ray 
frictic 
standi 
tomer 
after « 
> 
She 
and r 
the sé 
vit 
Better than Cash a 
Ul. S. WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND. BONDS ae 
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Former salesmen of Public Service 

Company of Colorado still make 

house-to-house calls but they are 

called “customer service representa- 

tives" and their job is to instruct 

the housewife on the care, use and 
repair of appliances 


Customers’ Service Representative 
starts on his round of calls. He has 
nothing to sell and his services are 
free. He inspects appliances and 
makes repairs. 


HE Public Service Co. of Colo- 

rado used to maintain an active 

sales department, with men in 
the field telling the story of light to 
customers, selling lamps—and other 
appliances, too—and __ incidentally, 
keeping a close personal relationship 
between customer and power company 
alive at all times. If any point of 
iiction arose because of misunder- 
sanding or failure of service, the cus- 
tomer had the opportunity soon there- 
after of meeting a representative of the 
company face to face at her front door. 
She could pass along her complaint 
and rid herself of its annoyance. While 
the salesman, trained to sell good will 
4 well as merchandise, would know 


what to do to see that the situation was 
remedied, 


* Help Solve Problems 


Although war conditions haye re- 
Moved from the market most of the 
metchandise which formerly was avail- 
able for sale, it has not changed the 
Wsirability of maintaining this close 
PMtsonal touch with customers. The 


former salesmen of the Public Service 


fen , 






Housewives receive demonstrations on how to take care of the 


cords on their appliances. 
representative's duties. 


Co. now form a crew of “customer 
service representatives”, who are kept 
constantly in the field making house- 
to-house calls. Only now they are not 
selling anything—they are giving 
their services to the customer to help 
solve her household appliance prob- 
lems. This program was recently 
written up in pictorial form in the 
company’s customer house organ, sell- 
ing ‘the idea in advance to housewives 
so that they would be glad to welcome 
the service man when he rang the door- 
bell. The pictures showed the type of 
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Minor repairs are also part of the 





Conference groups of “customer service representatives” are held each morn- 
ing to thrash over individual problems before the men start on their rounds. 


Keepin 
“bne i 


conference within the company office 
which preceded such a call, the man at 
the front door, within the house render- 
ing various types of service—and the 
delighted customer after the call. 


Make Minor Repairs 


Among the information and help 
given to customers by these men is an 
offer to inspect appliances if desired, 
making suggéstions as to the“proper 
care and operation of each. They are 
prepared to make minor~repairs, such 
as helping fix ailing cords, or will! 


OOR OPEN 





The Customer Service Representative often helps the customer 
fill out priority forms for the purchase of a range, water heater 
or refrigerator to comply with OPA requirements. 


arrange for any other repair work 
which needs to be done, referring the 
customer to local dealers or to the 
company’s appliance service depart- 
ment. The customers’ service repre- 
sentative inquires whether or not there 
are other utility or appliance problems. 
He will explain the rates, or will assist 
in making out application for the pur- 
chase of new appliances, if priority 
forms must be filled out. In general he 
finds the soré spots in the customer- 
company relationship and helps ease 
the situation. 
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A quick picture of 
_ FRIGIDAIRE’S\ 





Keeping ‘em running 


Victory Is Our Business on the home 
front, too. And keeping the millions 
of Frigidaire products operating efh- 
ciently is another important respon- 
sibility. For today the nation’s food 
supply must be protected and conserved 
as never before. 

We're proud of the dependable way in 
which Frigidaire household appliances 
and commercial equipment are serving 


What This Means to Frigidaire Dedlers 


Frigidaire service today is building a backlog of customer satisfaction and good 
will that will mean increased sales for Frigidaire Dealers after the war. Right 


now, this service business is helping 


a critical period. 


For Excellence 


in War Production 







and what it meang! 








Victory Is Our Business. Building 
weapons of war has been and continues 
to be our first and most important 
responsibility. 

We take pride in the recognition we 
have received for the job being done in 
Frigidaire’s four war production plants. 

In the Army-Navy “E” Flag and Star 
awarded to us for excellence, and the Army 


° 


Official O. W. I. photo 


their users. Proud, too, of the Frigidaire 
dealers and service men who are guard- 
ing this record of dependability during 
these trying times. 

We are constantly helping this ser- 
vice organization. By supplying vital 
parts; by providing training aids; and 
by holding frequent factory and district 
conducted schools to help dealers train 
service men. 


Frigidaire dealers maintain income during 


Arms for our fighting men 


What This Means to Frigidaire Dealers eae 


Wartime accomplishments have brought us new knowledge and skills that will 
benefit the Frigidaire dealer when we return to peacetime production, and sureh 
Frigidaire’s wartime record will enhance the value of the Frigidaire name. 


9. 


Air Force “A” rating we have receive 

Today, more men and women # 
employed in Frigidaire plants than ee 
before in our history. And our war} 
duction is still mounting. 

Only When the whole story of Frigid 
aire’s“planning and production can 
told, will the:fall significance of “Viet 
is our business” be apparent. 
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Helping the user 


Victory Is Our Business. The proper use 
and care of the nation’s 20 million house- 
hold refrigerators is vitally important to 
the war effort on the home front. 

Frigidaire accepted the responsibility of 
providing needed wartime information . . . 
not only to Frigidaire users, but to every 
user of a mechanical refrigerator. 

Month after month, Frigidaire’s adver- 
tising messages in leading magazines have 
given housewives practical information to 
help them make their refrigerators serve 


better and last longer. 

Similar help has been given in Frigid- 
aire’s WARTIME SUGGESTIONS booklet. 
More than six and a half million copies 
have been distributed . . . most of them by 
Frigidaire Dealers. 

Home economists, group leaders and 
other organizations were given helpful 
information for their use. 

Hundreds of users, home economists, deal- 
ers and others have sent us unsolicited letters 
endorsing the program’s aims and purpose. 


Planning for the future 


Victory Is Our Business—so we have little time for 
future planning. But every moment that we can spare, 
without interfering in any way with war work, is 
devoted to this important subject. 

Every Frigidaire dealer, large or small, has been given 
an Opportunity to express his views and desires on 
every phase of our post war business. These views and 
apinions are being carefully considered, and will play 
an important part in planning peacetime activities. 


What This Means to Frigidaire Dealers 


After victory, there will be more and better Frigidaire prod- 
ucts for more people. Frigidaire dealers will have the right 
merchandise, the right selling tools and every support they 
need to keep on top. Frigidaire’s 25-year record of leadership 
is a blueprint of the future. 


What This Means to Frigidaire Dealers 


This comprebensive program is keeping the name Frigidaire before the public in a way 
that will be favorably remembered, And it is also helping Frigidaire dealers maintain 
identification with Frigidaire and build good will for themselves in their communities. 


THE AIR ... Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 
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Distribution channels, instalment sales 
practices, water heater standardiza- 
tion, elimination of No. 14 wire, ade- 
quate wiring, guarantees, sub-stand- 
ard appliances and other subjects up 
for discussion at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles sessions of association 


By 


OINT industry meetings to con- 
J sider post-war problems of mer- 
with local dealers 
participating, were a prominent part 
of both fall conclaves held recently by 
the Pacific Coast Electrical Associa- 
tion in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Business Development Section 
at both meetings devoted its morning 
session to water heater standardization, 
adequate wiring, code and ordinance 
standardization and dealer problems, 
while the afternoon took up such mat- 
ters as farm electrification and the 
contribution of the Western Regional 
Research Laboratory to the war 
emergency. Industrial electrification 
in the south was presented in three 
parts, with a study of industrial de- 
velopment of the Los Angeles region 
at present and the possibility of en- 
larging it after the war, followed by a 
discussion of new trends in electrical 
methods, including emphasis on elec- 
tronics, welding and better lighting; 
The importance of more information to 
be furnished by the manufacturer and 
the strategic position of the utility in- 
dustry contact man were emphasized. 
Experience with the new 3-kw. lamp 
as installed at Douglas indicated the 
possibilities of this form of lighting 
where height is available. Although 
the relaxing of the dimout orders have 
rendeved much of the “Light up for 
Victory” program obsolete, neverthe- 
less it was pointed out that restrictions 
still remain. Plans for a general cele- 
bration, using novel lighting effects 
are already under way. 


chandising, 


Dealer Meeting 


At the dealer meeting, presided over 
by M. G. Sues in the south and by 
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CLOTILDE 


GRUNSKY 


Clyde Allen in the North, time pay- 
ments after war, reasonable guarantee 
and service periods and post-war dis- 
tribution channels and costs were dis- 
cussed. W.P.B. orders regulating 
appliance sales were discussed by H. 
D. Conklin. 

All sections got together at lunch 
time to hear a presentation of the 
“Training in Industry” program as ap- 
plied to the electrical industry pre- 
sented. 


Water Heater Standardization 


Need for water heater standardiza- 
tion was discussed by H. C. Rice in 
Los Angeles and Bert Reynolds in San 
Francisco. All acknowledge the need 
of bringing the number of models of 
water heaters manufactured down from 
the uneconomical present figure of 640 
to something which will make it pos- 
sible for manufacturers to manufacture 
them in volume, jobbers to stock and 
dealers to handle them on a less costly 
basis. In particular it was agreed that 
tank sizes should be standardized, that 
standard opening for elements should 
be provided and that pipe connections 
should be uniform, so#that repairs and 
installation should not be complicated 
by odd parts and non-exchangeable 
elements. Different policies on capac- 
ity and location of heating elements 
were determined by the natural desire 
of the utility to keep the wattage down, 
thus reducing the burden on the sys- 
tem, offsetting this by use of a large 
storage tank, while the salesman natur- 
ally preferred the high wattage and 
low storage type heater whose initial 
cost would be lower to the customer. 
In southern California, I. H. Lecklider 
presented typical load curves, showing 
the times and amount of free power 


P.C.E.A. Tackles 
| Multiple Post-War Problem 


available for water heater load, which 
formed the basis for the present trend 
in that region toward 18-hour water 
heating. The periods vary depending 
upon the type of load in the district, 
peak loads occurring during the morn- 
ing hours in agricultural districts 
where the pumping load is heavy and 
during the evening in metropolitan and 
industrial districts, and the simple 
curve for any district is further modi- 
fied by the overall system load. 

In northern California, Bert Reyn- 
olds of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. reported that his company had 
operated on a 24-hr service and had 
found this satisfactory with a simple 
rate which was attractive to customers. 
Return on water heater investment, 
indeed, was 11.1 per cent to the com- 
pany, as against 6.3 per cent on ranges. 
He believed that the post-war interest 
in automatic washers was going to in- 
crease the demand for hot water, so 
that in order tc give a satisfactory 
service to the customer without exces- 
sively large sizes of storage tanks, a 
relatively high wattage heater would 
be required. Nothing less than com- 
pletely satisfactory service would do, 
because it was this item which in the 
end sold the electric water heater. 


Move to Eliminate No. 14 Wire 


Taking advantage of the complete 
standstill of building operations and 
the almost complete exhaustion of wire 
stocks, the Adequate Wiring committee 
of the Pacific Coast Electrical Associa- 
tion is advocating the complete elimi- 
nation of the manufacture of No. 14 
wire. The idea was presented by J. A. 
Hill, who pointed out that circuits in 
which No. 14 wire is used are not ade- 
quate even to take care of the wattage 
in lighting which is now common with 
the use of modern lamps. As a conse- 
quence some 85 per cent of the circuits 
are overfused from 25 to 100 per cent, 
representing a definite fire hazard. 

New pressure terminals on outlets, 
switches and other wiring devices to a 
great extent have eliminated the ob- 
jection of the additional time which 
might have been required to install the 
larger size of wire. Jobbers and deal- 
ers stocks of No. 14 wire are so low 
that practically no one would be seri- 
ously damaged financially if this size 
were to be eliminated completely. The 
manufacturer, for whom the drawing 
of this extra fine wire offers special 
difficulty, should be glad to suspend 
manufacture. In short, the movement 
is gathering momentum, so that there 
seems to be a real possibility that the 
worst bottleneck of inadequate wiring 
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may be broken at its source. Sh 

this be accomplished and overfusj 

prevented by the reinstatement of tly 
fuse ruling which would prevent 
of fuses too large for any given cireut 
the way would be cleared for a x 
promotion of adequate wiring after ty 
war, the committee feels. 


Adequate Wiring 


Other methods of promoting a 
quate wiring, as presented by H.( 
Rice at the Los Angeles meeting, j 
clude plans for re-wiring old hon 
after the war with a 3-wire service a 
with a set-up provided by the powe 
company which will make the elect: 
range virtually a portable devia 
Architects are to be urged to make: 
separate wiring blueprint so that hon 
owners may know what their wirig 
plan actually is and what circuits a 
available later on when additional o 
lets are to be added or changes 1 
Type S fuses are to be made mani 
tory. Some attention is to be giv 
to the manufacture of prefabricated 
homes to insure their being adequate 
wired. Plans are also under way 
educate the public so that post-wa 
building will make provision for # 
adequate amount of copper to takec 
of the many appliances to be purchase 
If properly fused, at present not mor 
than 60 per cent of the houses cotil 
serve the appliances they now hare 
General use of the adequate witimf 
slogan in advertising was urged. 


Post-War Installment Sales 


Much has been said about the ci 
reserve being piled up during the w 
and the fact that this may lead to# 
emphasis on cash selling after the wi, 
but according to Ben Davis and 
Garfinkel, of the Los Angeles and S# 
Francisco branches respectively of th 
General Electric Contract Corp., 
discussed the subject of term pay 
ments, cash buying will form but! 
small part of the postwar picture. The 
point out that the white collar worktt 
the man in the district not affected 
war industries and the returned servit 
man all will need the help of time pay 
ment buying in order to be able® 
make their necessary purchases. 
over, the reserve of war bonds 
be used only in part for purchases. I 
was pointed out that 75 per cent of tt 
Christmas funds which were 
specifically for Christmas §$ 
were not actually used to make pt 
chases, but were returned to 
savings accounts, while purchases wert 
made on time. A survey made 
(Continued on next page) 
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Because of their different roles in life, 
the thinking, behaviour, capacities and 
contributions of men and women must 
always be different. It is the welding 
of these separate interests into the 
great partnership that has made us 
strong and resourceful . . . that will 


make America endure! 


AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE—-THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 


4 ae = 


Painted for McCall's by Robert Philipp, A. N. A. 


Of all the people on earth the American 
man and woman are more markedly in- 
dividual . . . in their interests and responsi- 
bilities. This is one of the reasons America 
is a great nation. It is one of the reasons 


that McCall’s, a great magazine, is pub- 


ROMANCE & NEWS 





interests and responsibilities of women 


‘ 
lished and read by one American woman 
out of every five. 

Because the American woman’s in- 
terests and responsibilities are different 
from the man’s. her reading interests are, 
obviously, different. In war as in peace, 
MecCall’s. three. magazines in one, is at- 
tuned to the triple interests of the Ameri- 


can woman — 


Her Heart. Her Home, Herself. 


Serving the special needs, 
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FLORENCE STOVE COMPLETES 


BIG DEALER-PREFERENCE 
SURVEY 


Interviewed 3,642 Dealers in 35 States 
to Get Postwar Merchandising Opinions 












































The Florence Stove Company Dealer Survey, which has aroused 
the interest of the entire appliance industry since it was started 
on January |5 of this year, has been completed, according to 
Mr. H. H. Morse, Vice President. Results are now being tabu- 
lated at the main office of the company in Gardner, Mass. 

This survey, one of the most comprehensive of its kind, was 
conducted to find out how the many types and brands of major 
household appliances are bought and sold by dealers; to reveal 
those features that have greatest appeal to consumers; and to 
get the dealers’ thinking about postwar sales problems . . . all 
with a view toward adapting the Florence postwar line and 
policies to the practical ideas and preferences of the men and 
companies who will retail Florence Ranges and Heaters in the 
great postwar market. 


Survey Covered Large and Small 
Dealers of All Types 


Fifteen Florence field men have worked continuously on the big dealer survey 
since March Ist. They have interviewed 3,642 merchants in 35 states in cities 
and towns of all sizes in nearly every section of the country; a larger cross 
section of the entire field than is usually covered by the average "sampling" 
opinion poll or survey. 

All types of outlets selling ranges and heaters were covered by the inter- 
viewers. They included Florence dealers and non-Florence dealers. The accounts 
contacted embraced those whose volumes run into the millions, as well as 
merchants whose annual sales are under $25,000. 

A prepared questionnaire was used that covered all phases of the stove 
and heater business—and each question was discussed carefully with the 
ceoperating retailer before the answers were entered. 


Florence Postwar Line and Policies 
Will Be Tailored to Meet the Dealers’ Requirements 


Mr. Morse states that the survey data are now being tabulated and reports 
issued. The Florence line of ranges and heaters, the merchandising policies— 
in fact the entire postwar procedure—are now being planned to meet the 
requirements of the trade as indicated by the results of this survey. 

The Florence management feels that closer planning between merchants 
and manufacturers will result in better business for all concerned after the war. 


OILHEATERs | ® 
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| all types of war workers and the gen- 


| eral population revealed that almost all 
| were looking forward to definite pur- 


| wiring. 


chases after the war, but that a large 
percentage of them expected to make 
their purchases on the time payment 
basis. With the competition of the 
automobile and other industries for the 
customer’s dollar and with the in- 
creased volume of electrical appliances 
which may be offered for sale, it was 
expected that the proportional volume 
of time payment selling would increase 
rather than decrease after the war. 
Moreover, term selling was to be ex- 
tended to new fields, such as home 
Experience has shown that 
10 percent down and 24 months to pay 
brought few reverts, while 5 per cent 
down and 36 months spelt danger. It 
was urged that moderate limits in time 
selling be observed, lest the govern- 


| ment again step in, this time perma- 


nently to regulate this form of trans- 
action. 


What Is a Reasonable Guarantee? 


The confusion resulting from the 
competition in guarantee periods on 
electrical appliances was presented at 
the San Francisco conclave by F. U. 


| Naylor of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
| Co., who recounted some of the com- 


plications which could arise through 
misunderstandings on the part of the 
customer, overselling of this point on 
the part of the salesman, orphan appli- 
ances, failure to fix responsibility and 
other complexities of the situation. He 
concluded with the recommendation 
that a one-year service guarantee be 
adopted as standard by all manufac- 


| turers. 


The southern California committee 
report presented by W. E. Cranston, 
Jr. set no definite service period, be- 
lieving that this must be varied for 
each type of appliance, but urged the 
importance of making the guarantee in 
each case an honest one, with the ac- 
companying statement clearly written, 
and not contradicted in small type 
below. Causes for past difficulties were 
analysed as in part due to overselling 
on the part of competitive salesmen, 
in part to voltage fluctuations or other 
operating conditions (such as hard 
water injurious to storage tanks), de- 
fective workmanship or the use of the 


| wrong materials, the failure of small 











accessories for which the parts 
facturer should assume some re. 
bility, shipping injuries, inexpert 
manship when partial assembly jg 
quired by the wholesaler og 4 
use of the appliance for purpogess 
which it was not intended and lack 
instruction when the appliance jg 
Attention applied to all these pg 
sources of friction will help, as well 
a blanket shortening of the g 
period. Competition with the q R 
store which promises “satisfaction g 
your money back” will require my 
tively generous guarantee 

under post-war conditions, they beliey 









Channels of Distribution 


rr . — 
That the increased demand for ey! 

trical appliances after the war yj 

attract many to this field was the pre ’ 


diction made by Clotilde Grungy 
Pacific Coast editor of Exgctary 
MERCHANDISING, who _ reported 
“Postwar Appliance _Distributi 
Channels and Costs.” With new mam 
facturers seeking outlets for the 
wares, there is danger of too my 
dealers attempting to make a living i 
the same territory, as well as a gh 
ting of the market with too many appl 
ances unless very careful cel 
studies are made. Present manutx. 
turers and wholesalers are aware of te 
dangers and are studying ways 
avoid past mistakes. Should a partid 
resumption of appliance manufactw 
by established firms be permitted befor 
the war is over, as now seems likek 
this will permit the regular channé 
of merchandising to get unde 
before the confusion of post-war com 
petition sets in. 

Chain stores, which sold one in fir 
of all refrigerators purchased in th 
last five years before the war, 
likely to be even more active when ti 
sale of electrical wares is again pe 
mitted, with Goodyear and Firestonj 
stores also coming into the pictur 
The many new developments in ti ‘ 
appliance field, however, will requit 
specialty selling which chain stort 
cannot provide. Prefabricated hon 
manufacturers plan to continue in th 
field after the war, but are not yet ct 
tain what form their distribution 
take. The building trades and ap 
ance manufacturers seem to expe 
local builders to handle most of ti 
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“IT'S $3 FOR FIXING THE RADIO, MR. JONES, AND 10 CENTS A DANCE” 
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bullseye on Axis planes! 


The lamp that paints a 


Ever wonder how our gunners can fire accurately at 

e 400 m.p.h.? One reason is a new kind of gunsight. In- 

stead of straining to hold the enemy in your sights as you 

would with a rifle, you see a “‘bullseye’’ of orange light . . . 

apparently painted right on the enemy plane! The diagram 
below shows how it works. 
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2-COLOR DECEMBER 
G-E LAMP AD 


This ad appears in two colors in Dec. 
13th Life. Other G-E lamp ads ap- 
pear in the December issues of these 
magazines: Dec. 4th Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Dec. 8rd, 17th and 31st 
U.S. News, Dec. 6th and 20th Time 
and Newsweek, Dec. 14th Look, Dec. 
18th Liberty and Business Week, 
Hygeia and True Story. 


Hear the G-E radio programs: ‘‘The 
G-E All-Girl Orchestra,”’ Sunday, 10 
p.m., EWT, NBC; “The World To- 
day’”’ news every weekday, 6:45 p.m., 











EWT, CBS. 











THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD IS IN THIS COUNTRY’S 
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FUTURE — BUY WAR BONDS! 






The problem G-E had was to 
¢ develop a new lamp for greatly 
increased brightness. Combat exper- 
ience showed that the image had to 
be bright enough to show up against 
Sahara sands or bright clouds. Gun- 
sights now are being equipped with 
a lamp G-E developed especially to 
mect these conditions. 









A tough job... but no 

®* tougher than many which 
G-E research has had to solve. 
Between the big 10,000-watt 
airport floodlight and the tiny 
“‘grain-of-wheat”’ lamp for in- 
strument illumination are hun- 
dreds of different G-E lamps 
working for victory. 














The same research that pro- 
duces G-E lamps used in war 
is your assurance that the G-E 
lamps you handle will give 
your customers the most light 
for their money. 
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The cigarette test tells a lot 
about tomorrows ideal finish 


Lay a lighted cigarette on a porcelain range, refrigerator or kitchen sink. Let it burn 
out. Flick off the ashes. Then you can quickly wipe away every trace of yellow stain. 


Sf Porcelain is the only finish that will withstand great heat. 

It is a flint-hard mineral substance fused on a special kind 

15 of iron at 1550° F.—a temperature that would burn organic 
/ Soe enamels to a crisp. 


Its smooth, non-porous surface will not absorb cooking 
odors. Acid-resisting porcelain is not harmed by food acids. 





Porcelain is easy to clean and keep clear. It is one surface 
that is truly sanitary. It never needs scrubbing or scouring 
thin Sy and will remain attractive for the life of the appliance. 


These advantages will keep porcelain in the forefront for 7] WAR BO: 
top-quality electrical appliances of the future. Many of Wl 71 

the finest will be porcelain on Armco Ingot Iron—the 
most widely used metal base for this exacting purpose. 












As manufacturers get time from their war work, they are 
planning post-war products that will have a smart, modern, 
porcelain surface. Porcelain enameled products have a long 
background of acceptance; will be easy to sell, and wiil 
bring substantial profits to your business. The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 2991 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 
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construction, possibly using Prefabri. 
cated elements in their work. Pybljp 
acceptance of the prefabricated home jy 
not yet certain—and if the manufactyp. 
ers hope to reduce costs by cutting 
labor expense, it is not so certain what 
the reaction of union labor will he 
At any rate, it is important for the 
electrical industry to watch the wiring 
standards of prefabricated homes, » 
that a new bottleneck to the sale of 
appliances will not be introduced. 


Sales Prediction 


Post-war sales predictions are pred. 
icated upon the continuance of appli- 
ance prices not greatly higher thay 
1940 figures. There is serious likelj- 
hood that costs of manufacture will 
as a matter of fact be considerably 
higher after the war. If electrical 
wares are to compete successfully with 
the desirable goods produced by other 
industries as well as with the many 
new articles introduced by the elec 
trical industry itself, the price must he 
kept down, and in this highly competi- 
tive market, distribution channels must 
be prepared to bear part of the burden, 
Margins for both wholesalers and deal- 
ers are likely to be lower on standard 
appliances, and both will be asked to 
render the full service for which 
margins are paid. To survive under 
these conditions, dealers must continue 
to make service departments pay their 
way, must carry over the more profit 
able items which have helped them sur- 
vive during war years and must in 
general do a good job of merchandis- 
ing. In the past the independent dealer 
has made a good record, selling witha 
lower sales expense and with greater 
profit than the department store appli- 
ance department. If he is good at his 


| job and can meet the highly competi- 
| tive conditions of the postwar period, 


there are rewards in the greater 
volume of business to be done. But 
there are dangers ahead, too. 


California Adopts Substandard 
Appliance Ordinance 


In spite of the present lull in appli- 
ance selling, activity has continued in 
California to bring as many cities as 
possible in line through adoption of the 
uniform ordinance banning sub 
standard appliances. To date 24 com 
munities have adopted the ordinance, 
while 61 have it under consideration. 
In addition sixteen communities have 
similar ordinances of their own if 
effect, which, while not identical, cover 
the same ground. It is hoped that by 
the end of the war so many cities will 
have such rulings in effect that mant- 
facturers of substandard appliances 
will find California an unprofitable 
market to cultivate. 


Overall Dimensions of Refrigerators 


Because tenants moving from home 
to home have found it difficult to find 
space for their refrigerators in the new 
quarters, it was suggested that over-all 
dimensions of refrigerators might 
standardized with good effect. On & 
amination of the situation, howevét, 
the committee headed by E. N. Frel 
son, reporting to the southern conclavé 


of the P.C.E.A., found that the size 
of comparable boxes did not vary 


enough to provide any special difficulty. 
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.. + Their initiation in the 
merciless war against sub- 
marines now successfully 
passed, the officers and men 
of a Navy PC. line up for a 
“victory picture” upon ar- 
rival at a U. S. port. They 
sank a Jap sub within 25 


minutes after first contact. 


Official U.S. Navy photo 


Official U. S. Navy photo 


Here’s part of the crew of the USS Monocacy taken in 1871 
—the year the first Blacksione washer was built. 


The improved methods, 
new materials and in- 
creased skills born of 
America’s war technol- 
ogy promise a vastly 
better postwar washer. 
Thinking, planning, re- 
search, experiment. . . 
these are the only peace- 
time processes that have 
escaped interruption at 
Blackstone! 
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BLACKSTONE 


& Here are two hcroic Navy crews, 


with 72 years separating their serv- 
ice. Behind both crews, the Union 
Jack flies from the jack staff. With 
that one exception—the ships, the 
uniforms, equipment and men have 
seen great changes in the interven- 


ing years. As much so, as the changes 


and improvements made in the 


Blackstone line of washers — from 
the first hand-powered model, to the 
modern Blackstone Automatic. 


Blackstone washers are not new to 


the Navy. They’re serving with and 
for the Navy, on many a ship and at 
many a far-flung base. From letters 
we have received, we know they are 
serving well. 

With Victory, newer, finer and better 
Blackstone Washers and Ironers will 
again lighten the tasks of American 
women. In the meantime, we’re 
helping to make the job of American 
sailors easier. We can all speed their 
day of homecoming, by Buying More 
War Bonds and Stamps. 


BLACKSTONE CORPORATION, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


A Division of Jamestown Metal Equipment Co., Inc. 


Serving the 








American Home 
Since 1871 


BLACKSTONE 


PRODUCT 


OF 


AMERICAS OLDEST WASHER MANUFACTURER 
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NORGE AND ITS DEALERS 
IN THE POSTWAR PICTURE 


Postwar planning at Norge started continue to emphasize quality, utility and eye-appeal. They 
many months ago. We drew on our will, as rapidly as conditions permit, embody more of 





vast store of facts, figures and expe- _— those product “firsts” which have identified Norge from 
rience to atrive at definite decisions _— the very beginning. Norge is proud of its distribution 
and at a course of action to follow forces. The needs, wishes and benefits of these men are 





immediately victory is won: 1) We _ incorporated in our postwar plans. In fact, they form our 


must giveemploymenttomoremen __ strongest guiding factor for the future successes we will 
than ever before. 2) To do this we _ enjoy together. 
must produce more goods than ever 


before. 3) To create the large sales necessary to support / 
this-increased production, we must offer a better line, 
reflecting greater value than ever before. aust 





Postwar home appliances bearing the Norge label will DIRECTOR, POSTWAR PLA\ 


1. Postwar Line of Products 3. Postwar Fair Treatment 


There will be tor tne Norge dealer, under one brand name, 


a full line of major appliances, composed of refrigerators, Norge is now well known for a policy of “fair treatment” by 
ranges (both gas and electric), washers, home heaters, com- which distributors and dealers work in close cooperation 
mercial refrigeration— products which will find a ready sale with Norge executives. This policy will be intensified in the 
in the urban, suburban and farm markets. postwar period. . . . It will be the aim of Norge to provide 


products and sales plans which will keep Norge dealers in a 
position so favorable they will be the envy of the entire 
home appliance field. 





4. Postwar Merchandising 






Norge considers it one of its The Norge Jury of Marketing 
duties to its dealers to keep Opinion will have available to 
the Norge name and Norge Norge distributors and dealers 
values before the people of many confidential reports on prod- 
America. After the war there ucts and markets vitally important 
will be a continuance of the to them. This will be in addition 
present full-page national to a wealth of sales literature and 
magazine advertising, plus sales promotion assistance of all 
both factory-paid and dealer kinds. Norge will be ready! 
cooperative newspaper adver- 

tising. 











NORGE wee 


A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY ae 
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Fred Wolters lamp counter, which had been near the front of the store, was moved 
to the rear where it became the wrapping, service and lamp counter 


Appliances 


to Crockery 


Fred Wolters of Salt Lake City made a smooth 
transition when appliances went out, but man- 
aged to retain the flavor of his electric shop to 
be ready for the switch back when the war ends 


small store in a good location, 

a straight appliance business 

before the war—the problem of 
what to do to ensure survival which 
was faced by Fred Wolters of Salt 
Lake City when the wartime shortages 
forced him gradually out of the elec- 
trical business, is one which has con- 
fronted many a dealer from one end 
of the country to the other. The smooth 
way in which he handled the transition 
from appliances to crockery may well 
prove an inspiration to others. 


Decides On Crockery 


For when he looked about for some- 
thing which would provide a safe 
haven from the storm of changes under 
way, crockery was the product he de- 
cided upon. This was something which 
was not made of critical material and 
which was a household necessity. 
Moreover, it broke and had to be 
replaced. 

Without making any fanfare about 
the innovation, therefore, he started 
early to put in a line of attractive 
dishes and giftware, placing the new 
—goods well to the front of the store. 
Customers hardly noticed it as the new 





line gradually crept backwards in the 
store, crowding the electrical goods 
to the rear. Presently the lamp 
counter, which had been located near 
the front was moved to the rear, where 
it became the wrapping, service and 
lamp counter. 

The remaining electrical goods are 
in an alcove at the rear of the store, 
which used to be the fixture room and 
is still used for the display of electrical 
fixtures. The service shop is to the 
rear of the wrapping counter. No 
special display is made of this depart- 
ment, but the shop is kept neat and 
workmanlike, so that the glimpse 
which may be obtained of its activities 


preserves the store’s effect of cleanli- . 


ness and efficiency. 
Advertising Continued 


Advertising has been continued on a 
modified but still substantial schedule, 
so that the store remains much to the 
foreground in the local picture, ready 
to step back into its former place. New 
customers have been brought by the 
new wares, many of them developing 
a promising repeat business. When 
peace again makes electrical appli- 
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Wolters had to have display fixtures to take up the space formerly occupied by 
major appliances. These light steel tables, formerly used with electric roasters filled 
Notice two-tiered effect 


the bill. 


ances available, the process will simply 
be reversed. Undoubtedly some of the 
present merchandise will be carried 
over as a permanent part of the picture, 
so that postwar stocks will be a little 
more diversified and hence a little more 
stable than was the prewar setup. But 
the way back is perfectly clear. 

The window and display floor at the 
front of the store are now entirely 
given over to crockery and giftware. 
The entire store has been repainted in 
light tints to offer an attractive back- 
ground to the china and glassware 
which now occupy the shelves once 
bearing electrical equipment. As there 
is nothing in this type of stock to com- 
pare with heavy appliances, Mr. Wol- 
ters sought for display fixtures which 
would take up the space formerly oc- 
cupied by washing machines or refrig- 
erators. He found a wholesaler who 
had overstocked on the item of the 
light steel tables used with electric 
roasters and he purchased the entire 
stock. These he combined in groupings 
of various sizes, using some in a two- 
tiered effect to make light and sturdy 
display surfaces. A dining room table 
is set with lace tablecloth, candles and 


a complete dining service and displayed | 
in the center of the fixture room at the 
rear of the store. This does much to | 
help the sale of complete dinner sets. 


Accessories in Boxes 


As appliances disappeared, the 
store’s stock of electrical fittings and 
accessories became an important part | 
of its electrical stock. This Mr. Wolter | 
wished to maintain as a service to his 
customers and to keep up the status of 
the store as an electric shop, but it 
did not lend itself to the type of dis- | 
play necessary to make a success of the 
giftware and china departments. He | 
therefore hit upon the plan of storing 
these items in uniform boxes which 
just fit the shelves, labels on each box 
indicating what is inside. These make 
a very neat display and keep the mate- 
rial readily available as needed. 

The company maintains a small wir- 
ing department which continues to 
take care of small jobs and maintenance 
for customers. Mr. Wolters has never 
gone after the larger war contracts, 
but prefers to devote his energies to 
make a success of the new departments 
in the merchandising field. 
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Electrical fittings and accessories became more important as appliances disappeared 
but did not fit present display. All are now in neat boxes where small appliances used 
to be kept 
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Precision-built metal containers 
for bomb parachutes are bad news 
for the axis from sheet metal work- 
ers at Lindemann & Hoverson. 
Metal tool and control boxes 


have replaced ranges and stoves 


wick looms. The 
facilities of this vast 
production plant 
are in the service of 
the United Nations. 

In thus helping 


is perfecting new 
precision methods 
of manufacture that 
will be apparent 
in improved L & H 
products. In your 


in L & H production. Cartridge Uncle Sam, this pioneer stove planning for peace, keep 





belts now come from our stove manufacturing organization L & I in mind. ICTORY 











A.J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. 


MILWAUKEE + Since 1875 + WISCONSIN 


‘MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRIC RANGES...ELECTRIC WATER HEATERS 
KEROGAS GAS RANGES...OIL STOVES...PORTABLE OVENS...OIL HEATERS...WICKS ALCAZAR 
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Free Ey TERPRISE 


THE OPPORTUNITY AND OBLIGATION TO COMPETE 








gE can be prosperous beyond our dreams —all 
W: us — workers, farmers, and business men — 
but one of the prerequisites is the self-discipline 
of accepting competition for ourselves as well as others. 


* % x 


Free enterprise does not imply the freedom to use 
any or all means to make a profit. It does not mean 
the right to monopolize. It means the opportunity and 
obligation to compete. 

Competition requires independence of action, free 
access to the market, and no large degree of control 
over the price by any buyer or seller. In general, the 
larger the number of sellers and the more easily buyers 
can shift from one seller to another, the higher will be 
the degree of competition (and vice versa for buyers). 

But let us not get too academic or go off the deep 
end. We cannot have perfect competition. We cannot 
subdivide businesses and labor unions into tiny units to 
make a multitude of buyers and sellers in each market; 
we cannot reduce our rich variety of products to a few 
rigidly standardized items; we cannot educate people 
to judge quality precisely; we cannot eliminate the costs 
of bridging space .between buyers and sellers. On the 
other hand, have we gone as far as is practical and 
desirable in these directions? 

We cannot even have a system of highly “sensitive” 
prices, that is, prices which fluctuate immediately in 
response to every minor change in demand ‘and supply. 
This gould occur in the dream world of competition- 
to-the-nth-degree. It cannot occur in the real world, 
or even in the ideal world of competition best suited 
to physical facts and human qualities. The economies 
of large-scale enterprise, the need for adapting products 
to human wants, the costs of transportation and the 
costs of issuing and acquiring market information put 
severe limits on price sensitivity. 

Economists tell us that if prices were extremely sen- 
sitive, business booms and depréssions would be much 
less severe — provided our stock of money remained 
fairly constant. But with the somewhat limited degree 
of sensitivity which is practicable in the economy, price 
and wage changes cannot prevent severe declines in 
business activity. We cannot count on competition alone 
to cure depressions. We must look mainly to other 
kinds of measures to prevent mass unemployment of 
men and machines. 

If we cannot have prices which fluctuate with every 
small change in demand and supply conditions, we can 
work toward—and achieve, if we really want it—a 
system in which prices and wages are at least roughly 
Tesponsive to long-run changes in demand and supply, 
a system in which most markets are not dominated 
by individual businesses, groups of businesses, labor 
unions, or farm organizations, and in which prices and 
wages are maintained at levels consistent with free 
access to markets and to jobs. 

In any kind of an economic system there must be 
some means of determining prices, wages, and profits, 
and of bringing labor and capital into employment in 
the industry and place where they are most needed. 
There are two ways to do this: by administrative fiat 
or by the impersonal processes of the market. The first 
of these is typical of the totalitarian state; it frequently 
involves destruction of individual freedom or fumbling 


net 
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mismanagement. During the war all of us have had 
some experience with patronizing and paternalistic 
treatment by the state; we have found out what it 
means to be pushed around by bureaucrats; and we 
have discovered that the political determination of 
prices, wages, and profits leads to chaos when self- 
interest supersedes the fine fever of patriotism—as it 
eventually does. I do not mean to imply that we can 
do without controls over prices, production, and dis- 
tribution in time of war; but I do suggest that we can 
learn something from their operation. Even with a 
united national purpose these controls work badly when 
human abilities are inadequate for the superhuman 
task, when personal or departmental jealousies crop 
up among officials, and when pressure groups try to 
prey on the rest of the public. Every day more Ameri- 
cans are beginning to understand why our forefathers 
feared the caprice and tyranny of power. 

The impersonal processes of the market in determin- 
ing prices and wages and in allocating productive re- 
sources will, in normal times, save us from the fumbling 
of bureaucrats and from the Babel of confusion, un- 
certainty, and annoyance produced by their regulations. 
But these market processes will not save us from paying 
toll to those who monopolize and restrict entry to 
markets or jobs. 

If we want an economy in which we are free to try 
out new ideas, develop new products, and introduce 
more efficient methods of production, if we want an 
economy in which there are great opportunities for 
men of imagination, inventiveness and energy, if we 
want an economy wide open to progress, then we must 
have a free field and fair competition for all comers — 
without collusion as to prices, markets, or production. 
This is the only basis on which we have a right to 
demand freedom from governmental regulation for our- 
selves and on which we can combat monopolistic ten- 
dencies in other quarters. 

. Let us stand squarely for the principles of the anti- 

trust laws and against all collusion and combination in 
restraint of trade. Let us insist that the government 
review with a critical eye every combination and con- 
solidation which might restrict competition. Let us 
face frankly the problems of economic power arising 
out of price leadership and encourage every honest 
effort to find means to deal with them. Let us not 
shrink from questions as to whether some great aggre- 
gations of plants are too large for efficiency, free entry 
into the industry, and a free price. While we resist the 
efforts of the Department of Justice to extend the 
anti-trust laws by far-fetched and distorted interpreta- 
tion, and while we fight every attempt to use them as 
a tool of persecution, let us cooperate in sincere efforts 
to modernize these laws and extend them by specific 
legislation to monopolistic practices they cannot now 
reach. I do not have a simple formula for this, but I 
believe we must try to find one. 

We can then, better face the problem of the growing 
monopoly in labor which is threatening to make the 
free enterprise system unworkable. Today labor is going 
through a stage of empire building reminiscent in some 
ways of a similar stage in business three-quarters of a 
century ago. Witness the same buccaneering spirit, the 
same concentration on selfish interests, and the same 
disregard for the public welfare. Business leaders learned 





the hard way that the public will eventually rise up 
against those who prey upon them. Will our labor 
leaders be wiser? The right to collective bargaining to 
protect the weak position of the individual employee 
is one thing—but the grant of unlimited monopoly 
privilege to combine into a private government which 
can dictate its own terms to businesses, industries, com- 
munities, and even to the government itself, and which 
can start a wage-price spiral such as to hinder the war 
effort and make full prosperity impossible in time of 
peace is something quite different. We need to find a 
middle way which will prevent employers from exploit- 
ing employees but which does not sow the dragon’s 
teeth. The exercise of arbitrary power by labor threatens 
not only business, but also all workers outside the 
unions and all those dependent on pensions and sav- 
ings for their existence, and ultimately, of course, the 
well being of union workers themselves, 

The idea that the labor problem can be solved if 
great, powerful organizations of eniployers will sit down 
with great, powerful organizations of labor is a delu- 
sion. If our experience in the N.R.A. and in the war 
teaches us anything, it is that the best that can be 
expected in the long run from such a situation is an 
armed truce with intermittent civil war. And every 
truce would be a monopolistic arrangement to take 
advantage of those not members of the great organized 
groups. Business and labor unions, whenever confronted 
with postwar readjustments that are unfavorable to 
them, will be sorely tempted to protect their own 
special interests at the expense of the public. There 
will be efforts on the part of businesses, abetted by 
labor unions, to limit productive capacity, to raise 
tariffs, to obtain ‘subsidies, and to maintain prices at 
artificially high levels. The unions will oppose labor 
saving changes and will seek higher wages even in areas 
and industries of surplus labor. Already demands are 
emerging for direct joint action by business, labor, and 
agriculture to solve the transition problems of special 
concern to them. While these groups should have 
every opportunity to register their own self-interest, we 
cannot entrust our fate to decisions made by pressure 
groups. If experience is any guide, such coalitions will 
be almost certain to restrict opportunities for progress 
and expansion, to exploit the public, and ultimately to 
injure even the businesses, workers, and farmers in- 
cluded in them. We cannot afford a postwar N.R.A. 
Resort to temporary government regulation in the 
transition from war to peace may, however, be neces 
sary in cases of great hardship. 

We can be prosperous beyond our dreams —all o. 
us — workers, farmers, and business men — but one of 
the prerequisites is the self-discipline of accepting com- 
petition for ourselves as well as others. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Nearly half a million homemakers depend 
upon the Meal Planning Guide every month. 
But there are millions more who will appreciate 
having it called to their attention. 

That’s the purpose of this colorful, serve- 
self counter display rack. It spotlights the 
book and invites customers to pick it up and 
thumb its pages. The contents of the book 
will do the rest. 

For when women see the generous amount 
of timely meal planning information it con- 
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tains, how it helps them solve their day-to-day 
food problems they become immediate and 
repeat purchasers. 

Featuring the “Food Fights for Freedom” 
emblem, this display rack with its supply of 
Meal Planning Guides tells your customers 
that you are tying in actively with the pro- 
gram of the War Food Administration. At the 
same time, it suggests how they, too, can 


“Conserve, preserve, share and play square 
with food.’’ 


Here’s how you can get this 
Serve-Self counter rack Fue! 


An order for only 100 copies of the January Meal 
Planning Guide at 614 cents each brings you the big, 
colorful display rack reproduced in the photograph. 
It stands 1714 inches high and is patriotically designed 
with red, white and blue lettering. Comes to you flat, 
but can be assembled in about thirty seconds. Directly 
below the elevated platform that holds the Meal 
Planning Guides is a compartment for storage of 
extra copies. Your Westinghouse appliance distributor 
is ready to fill your order for the January issue with 
or without the display rack. Or he’ll gladly provide a 
sample copy of the Meal Planning Guide for the asking. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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| War or no war, Dad goes to 
J . work feeling fresh and fit— 


| because another Horton dealer 

, had the vision to make routine 

y 3 checks of his customers’ laundry 
equipment. 


It's not only a patriotic duty to 
keep irreplaceable equipment 
operating at peak efficiency— 
but it’s a sound business policy 
that creates well earned confi- 
dence and builds future sales. 


















Horton employees, for continuing 
excellence in the production of war 
materials, have received a renewal 
of the Army-Navy “E” award. And 
as always they are exceeding War 
Bond quotas. 
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FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA’S FIRST AND FINEST WASHERS FOR 72 YEARS 





the U. S. buying power. Television 
coverage of only 10% of these homes 
would in itself constitute a very im- 
portaft new advertising medium, par- 
kcularly when one considers that the 
effectiveness of television advertising 
p# unit of circulation will undoubtedly 
be many times greater than that of any 
other form of ‘advertising. Ten percent 
would represent 741,000 homes with 
television, or a probable postwar audi- 
ence of over 7,000,000 people. In my 
opinion this could be attained approxi- 
mately two to three years after the full 
commercialization of television. Three 
of these markets, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Albany-Schenectady, have ai- 
ready broadcast television programs 
originating at a central source—that 
is, NBC, New York. Thus, the nucleus 
of television network operations has 


| already begun. 


We can assume further that within 


| three or four years after the commer- 


cial resumption of television, Wash- 


| ington, D. C.; Baltimore, Maryland: 


Hartford, Connecticut; Providence. 
Rhode Island, and Boston, Massachu- 
setts will have television transmitters. 
These cities, together with Philadel- 
phia, New York, Schenectady and Al- 
bany, could be interconnected with a 


| television network circuit about 600 
| miles long. This network circuit would 


make television broadcasting service 
available to 33j336,000 people, 9,379,- 
039 wired homes, representing 36.62% 
of the total U. S. buying power. 

An additional 1,300 miles of network 
circuits could link the Middle West 
with the Atlantic Seaboard, bringing 
television service to Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis and Milwaukee. This would make 


| television broadcasting service avail- 


able to an additional 10,725,400 people 
living in these key cities—bring the 
total market served by about 2,100 


The Post-War Market for Television 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 
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miles of network facilities to 44 
500 people and 47% of the U, §, 
chasing power. 


Would Serve 19 States 









This trunk line television 1 
just outlined, with the sec 
works that would be offshoots from 
would serve the 19 state-area bound) 
by Illinois and Wisconsin on the We 
and Virginia and Kentucky op 
South. There are approximately n, 
000,000 people in this area. It 
sents approximately 62% of they 
chasing power of the country. Alj 
this development can be expected 4 
take place approximately five yey 
after the full commercialization g 
television. 

In approximately five years after th 
commercial resumption of television, 
television transmitters located in 19 
key cities of the United States shou 
be making television program servig 
available to a primary market consis. 
ing of 72,159,000 people, 17,2520 
wired homes, or 59.6% of the total and 
61.5% of the United States purchasing 
power. An additional 10,000,000 peopk 
should have television available t 
them by secondary television network 
development. When television service 
is available to this area, television re 
ceiver sales should be at the rate of 
approximately 2,500,000 units per year 
at an average retail price, based om 
1940 costs, of about $200.00. 

It would also be reasonable to x- Ho , 
pect that by the end of the fifth year, 
after the full commercialization of 
television, the engineers of the industry 
should be able to develop a low cost 
automatic rebroadcasting _ television 
transmitter which could be located in 
the areas which are outside the broat- 
casting scope of the television trans 
mitters located in the 157 key cities of 
the United States. This transmitter 
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“TUL NEVER FORGIVE MYSELF FOR SHUTTING THE DOOR IN 
YOUR FACE WHEN YOU WERE SELLING VACUUM CLEANERS.” 
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a uid be automatically turned on at the 
Bi inning of the network broadcasting 

ie y and automatically turned off when 

rogram service for the day was 
mpleted. Once a month, or as often 
required, a service engineer would 
it such as automatic rebroadcasting 
snsmitter to keep it in peak operating 
dition. 


to 4406 
> U.S. 


ates The 10-Year Picture 


on ne : 
ondary Such a development will make it 
ots from | nomically feasible to bring television 


vice ultimately to practically every 


aan nme in the United States. Assuming 
ky on 7 a development takes place, and we 
mately ye every reason to be confident that 
a. Tt rep will, then it would not be unreason- 
of the pu: ie to assume that within ten years 
itry. All qimmeter the full commercialization of tele- 
xpected jon, television service would be 
five yea fim ailable to 23,700,000 wired homes or 

lization D% of the wired homes of the United 
tates. This would represent a popula- 

rs after thio” of about 100,000,000 people and 
television proximately 82% of the total U. S. 

ted in 19 sying power. Television industry sales 


this point should be, approximately, 


aa 500,000 units per year for a total re- 
cet consist il billing of between $600,000,000 
17,252,009 m4 $700,000,000. This billing, to- 


her with replacement tubes for exist- 


e total an : 2 ; 

purchasing es receivers, service, transmitter sales, 
000 peopl levision advertising revenues, etc.. 
ailable » rl! make television the billion dollar 


adustry that many have prophesied 


n etwork 
7 will be. 


On service 
“vision re- 
1e rate of 


S per year 

base sie ° 

i tility Issues Guide 

le to To Allied Lines 

fifth year, 

zation of 

e industry AN “Allied Lines Guide” has been 

low cost prepared for appliance dealers by 

television MFlorida Power & Light Co. and will 

ocated in fe distributed throughout the territory 

he broad- Bf the company. The guide was pre- 

On tral Mared to help dealers obtain new mer- 

r cities of andise lines to boost their sales 

ansmitter Myolume. About 40 different lines of 
erchandise are listed, together with a 
scription of the merchandise, its 


vailability, market and prices, and the 
hame of the manufacturer or distribu- 
or from whom it may be obtained. 


Products Listed 





Among the products listed in the 
guide are motor belts, blackout window 
thades, ceramic and glass cooking 
are, utility cabinets and wardrobes, 
dccasional furniture, bedroom furni- 
Te, picture frames, statuettes, paint 
products, plastic specialties, towels and 
shower curtains, kitchen specialties, 
t filters, mirrors, spice and barbecue 
‘ts, roof maintenance materials, shop- 
Ping baskets, cleaning products, waxed 
and other paper food products, food 
overs, insulating materials, decorative 
pottery, dehydrator trays, wooden gift- 
vare, glassware, dart games and ice 
refrigerators. 

Correspondence and negotiations re- 
garding the listed products is to be 
Carried on by the dealer directly with 
the manufacturer and the distributor 
listed in the guide, the power company 
Said. The book was prepared simply as 
4 service for dealers during the cur- 
Fent appliance shortage. 
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Gosh ! Wasnt 
It Wonderful ? 



















| HOSKINS 
CHROME 


ELECTRICAL 


Those mash notes in high school days—remember? Wonderful, 


HEATING ELE MEN 


wasn’t it? . . . Well (passing from the sublime to the commercial!) 





—you likely have pleasant recollections, too, of the good, Chromel- 
equipped heating devices you used to sell. Due to the durability 
of their Chromel elements, those devices are still operating to the 
convenience of your customers, and to your own stock of customer 
good-will. . . . Before Chromel was discovered back in 1906, 
heating-devices were a nuisance. So, Chromel just about created 
the device business, as the first heating element that would last, 
and has sustained it through the years. 


. .. Glad to send you our 


Heating Unit Calculator for your Service Dept. 


HOSKINS MANUFACTURING CO., DETROIT 8, MICH. 
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Sees Post-War Jobs 
For 5,000,000 Salesmen 


A post-war opportunity for 5,000,- 
000 salesmen was predicted recently 
by Lee McCanne, secretary and assist- 
ant general manager of Stromberg- 
Carlson, who said this will represent 
enough jobs to absorb one-half of the 
men who will be released from the 
armed forces. Speaking at a meeting 
of the Sales Executives Club, Mr. 
McCanne said “these veterans will 
make splendid salesmen if they can be 
induced to try the profession of selling 
and are given a proper start.” 


8,000,000 Formerly 


He estimated that 8,000,000 of the 
43,000,000 civilian jobs in 1940 were 
sales jobs, in part at least. This figure 
has been reduced to less than 3,000,000 
today, and it will be necessary, he de- 
clared, to restore selling forces to 
their full pre-war status. He added 
that, if the aim of the Committee for 
Economic Development of 9,000,000 
extra jobs over 1940 is to be accom- 
plished, industry must take on at least 
2,000,000 additional salesmen. 

Mr. McCanne was inclined to ques- 
tion whether people will rush to cash 
in their war bonds to buy merchandise 
after the ending of hostilities. They 
are only potential customers, he re- 
marked, until they are asked to buy by 
a salesman 


Four Principles 


Mr. McCanne outlined four major 
principles which he believed should 
guide selling to become most effective 
in the post-war period. These were: 

1. Selling should be made a profes- 
sion, comparable to that of an archi- 
tect, purchasing agent or traffic man- 
ager. 

2. There should be a stop to over- 
selling of radical “dream models”. He 
asserted “it is going to be hard enough 
to sell whatever we can produce afte: 
the war without butting the salesman’s 
head against unnecessary sales resist- 
ance,” 

There should be upgrading of 
salesmen to higher-income brackets. 

4. The cost of distribution should be 
cut by increasing the man-hour pro- 
duction of salesmen in line with the in- 
crease which has taken place in pro- 
duction. 

In the post-war period, Mr. Mc- 
Canne emphasized, the “big customer”, 
taking 60 percent of output today will 
be replaced by millions of little cus- 
tomers. “Produce for Victory” will 
be replaced by “Sell for Prosperity.” 
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Appliance Conservation 
Drive Starts in January 


"Better Care—Less Repair" Is Slogan of E.E.I. Campaign 


The electric industry’s “National 
Appliance Conservation Program,” 
designed to keep an estimated 200,- 
000,000 appliances functioning for the 
duration of the war, is scheduled to go 
into operation in January, 1944, and 
plans for the industry-wide promotion 
were outlined at a meeting of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute, which is spon- 
soring the program, at a meeting in 
New York City recently. 


Utilities in Program 


Cooperating with the E.E.I. in the 
program, which has for its slogan 
“Better e—Less Repair,” are 
manufacturers, utilities, distributors 
and dealers. According to C. E. Green- 
wood, commercial director of the In- 
stitute, many utilities are doing an ex- 
cellent local job in acquainting their 
customers, through advertising, dis- 
plays, demonstrations and personal 
calls, with the need for keeping their 
appliances in good working order. 
These efforts are looked upon as doing 
only part of the job, however, as many 


localities are not organized to carry 
out this necessary activity. 

Designed as a utility company pro- 
gram which will enlist the aid of re- 
tailers and consumers, the plan in- 
cludes simple but effective promotional 
material for utility and dealer display 
floors and an appliance “Calendar 
Check List,” containing a Hst of “Do’s 
and Don’ts” for housewives to help 
them keep their appliances in good re- 
pair. It is not suggested that the 
housewife do her own repairs but 
rather that she check on operation of 
her equipment at regular intervals and 
arrange for minor repairs when neces- 
sary to avoid breakdown. Millions of 
copies of the appliance “Calendar 
Check List” are expected to be distrib- 
uted throughout the country through 
utility home service departments, at 
club meetings, by mail and through 
thousands of dealer stores. Manufac- 
turers will tie in the campaign in their 
national advertising, utilities are urged 
to tie in national copy in their local 
newspaper advertising, and _ radio 





PLAN “RADIO HALL OF FAME"—James H. Carmine, vice-president in charge of 
merchandising for Philco Corp., goes over some of the music for the opening of 
Phileo's new radio show “Radio Hall of Fame" with Paul Whiteman, whose orchestra 
has been selected to provide the music for the program. The new show went on the 
air December 5, from 6 to 7 p.m., over the Blue network. 


“plugs” for the drive will be 
by manufacturers on their 9 at 
hook-ups. . 


Plan Book Issued 


E.E.I. have issued a plan bog 
outlines the part the utility ¢ 
can play in the campaign, and fj 
in material which is available at 
For dealers, a four-page folder, b 
outlining the plan, will be dist 
A display kit is also being re 
which contains 23 pennants and) 
dow streamers with three diffs 
messages for utility-dealer display 
stores. 

The program, in addition, ind 
an activity designed to promo 
redistribution of inactive appli 
through such means as applian 
changes, trading posts, swap 
etc., and to augment present ap 
repair programs, through the t 
of more appliance service persont 


Rodger Is Chairman — 


The campaign has received the 
ing of J, A. Krug, director of 
Office of War Utilities and Arthur 
Whiteside, of the Office of Civ 
quirements. Chairman of the 
committee in charge of the prograll 
M. R. Rodger, Middle West 

Advisory committee comp’ 

A. Collier, Georgia Power; R. Di 
ler, Hartford Electric Light; Dy 
Debard, Stone & Webster; Ty 
Ferguson, Texas Power & Light) 
E. Fisher, Pacific Gas & Ele 
C. E. Michel, Union Electric; 
Ousler, Duquesne Light; W. E. 
rott, Ebasco; H. M. Sawyer, Ame 
Gas & Electric; M. E. Skinner, B 
falo, Niagara & Eastern Power; 
win Vennard, Middle West 

G. E. Whitwell, Philadelphia EI 
and H. E. Young, Northern 3 
Power. S 


os 
¥ 


Cleveland Co-op 
Stoves Have New Name 


Announcement is made by Jamé 
Mitchell, president of Cleveland O 
Operative Stove Co., that the com 
pany’s manufacture of Grand # 
ranges, and other home gs 
in the planning stage for postw 
development, will be carried on 
the name of Grand Home A 
Co. 

Grand Home Appliance Co. ab 
operate the present range 
Cleveland, with David L. 
continuing in charge of sales and pit 
motion activities. 
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Reproduction of the December 
Maytag ad, appearing in eight 
of the nation’s largest magazines. 


This is but one phase of Maytag’s 
post-war planning activity. 
During the year to come Maytag 
advertising will continue to 

keep Maytag in the public eye. 


Maybe it will be different 
2s next Christmas! 
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z “ SINCE I'VE WORKED AT THE HOSPITAL 
as a Nurses’ Aide, I’ve seen how 
spotless Monel stays in sterilizer 
equipment...” 


Z,m THE LAUNDRY, silvery, sparkling 


Monel washers turn out cleaner, white: 
wash...” 


‘¢ AND, IN THE KITCHENS, Monel is used 
for equipment that must be strong and 
rust-free. So, I'm going to have a Monel 
tank in my home later...” 








y 7 THE YOUNGER PEOPLE who wiil buy equipment for homes 
after the war are learning things today they will put to 
use tomorrow. Many of them... nurses, nurses’ aides, men 
and women of all our fighting services... are getting to 
know the durable rust-proof properties of Monel. They 
will be ready-made customers for Electric Water Heaters 
with Monel tanks when peace comes. Now, all new pro- 
duction of Monel goes to our armed forces and to other 
essential services. Tomorrow, after the war, it will be avail- 
able for the increased home demand for Electric Heaters 
with Monel tanks. The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


S! Monel 


for Clean, Hot Water 
pr 





ing agency, 


Hoffman Radio Co. 
Emerges on the Coast 


A new name in the radio industry— 
Hoffman Radio Corp.—has emerged 
on the Pacific Coast with an organiza- 
tion and personnel of recognized cali- 
bre. The company was formed through 
a reorganization of the Mission Bell 
Mfg. Co., incorporated in 1932, which 
held an RCA license for the manufac- 
ture of home receivers and combina- 
tions, and acquisition by the company, 
in 1942, of the Mitchell-Hughes Co., 
makers of custom-built radio-phono- 
graph combinations. 

Personnel of the new company con- 
sists of H. L. Hoffman, president, one 
of the West’s leading merchandisers, 
who became president of Mission Bell 
in 1941; P. L. Fleming, vice-presi- 
dent, and former president of Mission 
Bell; W. D. Douglas, treasurer, and 
G. G. Davidge, secretary, both with 
active distribution records in the West. 
In addition, at the time of the acquisi- 
tion of Mitchell-Hughes, the new com- 
pany gained two of their top execu- 
tives—W. S. Harmon, vice-president 
in charge of engineering, who was 
formerly chief engineer of Emerson 
and R. McNeely, sales manager, 
former eastern sales manager for 
Gilfillan. Combined experience of the 
directorate of the new Hoffman Radio 
represents more than 50 years in pro- 
duction and sales. 

The new and reorganized company 
moved to new quarters at 3430 So. Hill 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. Today the 
company is a prime contractor for 
various types of communication equip- 
ment for the armed forces. For to- 
morrow, aggressive plans are being 
laid, through their advertising counsel, 
Hixson-O’Donnell Advertising, Inc. 
for active participation in post-war 
markets with a complete line of radios 
and radio-phonograph combinations. 


Keep Xmas Lights 
Indoors, Krug Suggests 


Decorative Christmas lighting this 
year should be confined to that on 
trees inside private homes, Director 
J. A. Krug of the Office of War Utili- 


ties aunounced recently. 


indication that unless the war 
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HOFFMAN PLANS FOR POST-WAR—Post-war planning board of the newly-orgasi 
Hoffman Radio Corp., Los Angeles, at work. Facing camera, left to right: R. 
sales manager: H. L. Hoffman, president: W. S. Harmon, vice president in 
engineering; Stewart Thomas, production, and others from the Hixson-O'Donnell Ag 






Street decorations, community tres, 
exterior home decorations and interior 
and exterior decorations of commertid 
houses should be dispensed with, Kng 
emphasized, as a means of cutting 
down peak loads, saving fuel, tran- 
portation, manpower and light bulbs. 


Simplex Distributors 
Take On New Lines 


A recent survey made by Joseph 
Groshans, general sales manager ol 
the American Ironing Machine Con- 
pany, in calling on Simplex distribu 
tors and dealers located in 27 states 
from coast to coast, showed that 9 
percent have added the following mer- 
chandise since washers and _ironers 
were discontinued on May 15, 1942: 


Woodenware Paints 
Luggage Dishware 
Nu-Enamel Linoleum 
Furniture Mirrors 
Pictures Novelties 
Toys Hearing aids 
Furnaces Sheet metal 


Laundry soap Ice boxes 
Industrial supplies Insulating materia 
Electrical supplies Coal stoves 
Buying and selling of used equipment. 

In addition to the above items, # 
was interesting to note the number 0 
distributors and dealers who have e& 
panded their parts and service depart 
ment. For example—one distributor lo 
cated in the Middle West has added 
21 service men to their service depatt 
ment. This is quite an accomplishmett 
in view of the labor shortage. Never 
theless, this distributor decided 
service in a wholesale way, and tht 
undertaking has been very successial 
Their present plans are to contimut 
with this expanded service prograll 
after the war. Many of the accoumls 
contacted now realize more than eve 
the importance of maintaining a prope 
service setup. 

While most of these distributors a 
now operating only with a skeleto! 
sales force, and obviously a red 
volume, nevertheless, there was eve 


beyond 1945 they will ali survive 
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Imagine me down here in the jungle doing my 


a own washing. ..and liking it! 
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f cutting 
el, trans. I. was sure no funto wash_ ing to get you a Thor first thing after 
ht bul our dungarees down in the creek. Then this war is over. I'll chauffeur it for you 
some angel from Heaven or the Quar- occasionally, just for fun. The wringer 
termaster’s department sent a Thor alone is worth the price of admission. 
Washer to camp. Now we take time 
Ss out for a little gin rummy while the * * * * * 
Thor does all the work. 
'S The only Thors being built to- 
And does it wash clean day are for the Army and Navy. Many a sur- 
y Joseph though. A couple of the boys bet that it prised boy in camp has seen a Thor (“just Ne ‘ithe i R 
n Bea ‘ . . ’ 
ne Com would even wash the mascot goat, and _ like ours at home") come to do the hardest 9” rummy ... while e or 
distribu- were going to try when the Sergeant chore Np ceeens eating, Vie die Thor a ow 
27 states : stopped them. My money was on theThor. is getting its “toughest workout” in distant 
1 that 9 outposts... swishing clothes clean not just facturer of electric washing machines. 
‘ing met- Believe you me we're go- on Monday, but erery day, under the most dif- 
: 3 - - , P : After the war, there will be a 
| ironers ficult conditions, in climates ranging from 4 fies 
| 1942: Greenland to the tropics. Thor for you. You'll love it like a member 
of the family. 
Wherever it is—whatever the job 
it's still a Thor, built by the oldest manuye BURLEY MACHINE DIVISION 
Electne Househok!l Ucihees Corporation, Clicage 
Makers of THOK. Meadows and Gainaday 
Washers and the THOR GLADIKON 
aids “ng, Were 
tal the "Op, 
"d, 
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The famous THOR WASHER 
that has made wash day a nappy day 










for millions of women! 


















Thor. advertising in 1944 






will appear in 53 newspapers, with a circulation over 18 million. 








We are making sure that Thor dealers will get the lion’s share of the 
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washing machine business as soon as civilian production is resumed. 
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He sincerely hope bhal your 
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THEY ARE SHOOTING 


CADILLACS AT 
HIROHITO AND HITLER 


When they get through and i 


a 
victory is ours —Cadillac will 
again be available to you— 


finer, more outstanding than 


ever. Cadillac will bethe 
line you can ‘sell with pride 
and profit. j? 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH RELIABLE 
DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS. 


ANIC 
Christras 


reetings 


14 
from 


the manufacturers of 


CAHDILLAC 


CLEANERS 


Christmas ts a meriy one and 


A ight and cheer yf 






on 











While you await their unconditional 
surrender, you can service your cus- 
tomers’ Cadillac Vacuum Cleaners 
with genuine Cadillac repair parts. 
We can supply them to you. 


1.C.1. BOARD MEETING—Officers of the newly-formed Indoor Climate Institute, , 
national program of education in behalf of the heating, cooling and air condition 
industries, got together recently at their first meeting of the Board of Directors, js 
Left to right, seated: Ist vice-president T. A. Crawford, Timken Silex 
Automatic; president Paul B. Zimmerman, Airtemp Division, Chrysler; secretary 
R. E. Moore, Bell & Gossett Co.; standing, treasurer E. N. McDonnell, McDonnell § 
Miller, and 2nd vice-president L. N. Hunter, National Radiator Co. 


Chicago. 
































CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 38, ILL. 
RL RR a cc 


6666 S. NARRAGANSETT AVE. 
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Post-War Premier Policy To 
Use Distributors Where Possible 


Only change in the post-war distri- 
bution policy of Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner Co. (Premier) will entail 
broadening use of independent spe- 
cialty appliance distributors, according 
to a recent announcement by R. B. 
Wilson, executive. vice-president. The 
company will continue to sell direct to 
the trade through their own branches, 
Mr. Wilson added, but only in those 
territories where, for one reason or an- 
other, they are unable to secure a dis- 
tributor measuring up to specifications. 


House-to-House Out 


The house-to-house selling program, 
Mr. Wilson said, is “completely out the 
window. That decision was made long 
before Pearl Harbor. We had com- 
pleted the liquidation of all our resale 
as well as retail activities before war’s 
restrictions were upon us. I emphasize 
this to indicate that we were not influ- 
enced in any way by the dislocations 
caused by the war program in arriving 
at the conclusion that the -day had 
passed when there was any need for 
the further exploitation of vacuum 
cleaners by means of expensive and 
increasingly extravagant house - to - 
house solicitation, or even home demon- 
stration. The consuming public should 
no longer be required to pay the pre- 
mium for this exorbitant and unneces- 
sary distributional expense.” 

No distributor can be considered sat- 
isfactory, Mr. Wilson indicated, unless 
he is prepared mentally and physically 
to perform a complete service for the 
manufacturer and_ retailer — blanket 
coverage, product education and inten- 
sive sales promotion. 

“In our opinion,” Mr. Wilson said, 
“no manufacturer of a specialty can 
function as satisfactorily or as eco- 
nomically in any given territory as a 
well-financed, aggressive, merchandise- 
minded local distributing organization, 
and whenever such a distributing or- 
ganization may be found, Premier will 
make use of its facilities, in the con- 
viction that the best interests of the 


-changes in design. 
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consumer, retailer and manufacturer 
will be served thereby.” 

Following reconversion to consun- 
ers goods on a limited scale, when cit- 
cumstances permit, Mr. Wilson con- 
cluded, preferential treatment should 
be given those retail outlets which have 
rendered a real contribution to civilian 
comfort and economy, by maintaining 
a repair service for their customers for 
the duration. 


Norge Sees Record 
Post-War Production 


Norge Division of Borg-Warner 
Corp. will make 25 to 40 per cent more 
refrigerators, washers, ranges an 
other household appliances in the firs 
year after post-war production hits 
full stride than in any previous yeaf, tt 
was announced recently by Howard E 
Blood, president and general manager. 
The forecast was based on an “a 
cumulated shortage of appliances ® 
civilian hands” and a backlog of active 
export inquiries, Mr. Blood said. 

“The American public will buy mil 
lions of these appliances which will be 
sufficient to keep the industry gomg 
full strength for an extended period 0 
time,” Mr. Blood said. “Surveys @ 
distributors and dealers throughott 
the United States reveal an amaziig 
shortage, especially in war productiot 
areas.” 

“Whether Germany surrenders wit 
in three weeks or three months, mally 
manufacturers have their tools, dié 
and plant layouts ready for quick cot 
version,” Mr. Blood continued. “At 
orderly and well planned release 
materials by the government will help 
to take up the employment slack da 
ing the transition period.” 

Mr. Blood said that immediate po* 
war appliances will contain minor mi 
provements over the 1941 and 1 
models but will not offer ra 
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PHILCO 


Pre S$ © Nas 


for the first time in history—a Radio Review 


of the best in all fields of entertainment—a full 


hour program of proven hits, judged and selected 





by VARIETY, leading authority of the show world. 












What the Academy Award is to the 
movies...what the Rose Bowl is to 
football...what the Reader’s Digest 
is to the magazines... 


THE RADIO HALL OF FAME 
will be to the world of entertainment. 


On Sunday December 5, 1943, from New York and 
Hollywood, a sensational new program came to the air. 
All-star entertainment, famous names and outstanding 
artists ... but more than that, a brand new service for the 
radio listeners of America! . 


How often have you wished that some competent judge 
would pick out the best performances, the top hits, the 
shows you shouldn't miss and present them to you all in 
one single program ? 


Nothing like it has ever been done before; yet it meets the 
expressed or unexpressed wish of millions throughout 
America. And now it’s here, for the first time in the world 
of entertainment . . . presented to you on the air by Philco 
... the Radio Hall of Fame! 


Every week, Variety Magazine, the leading authority and 
most influential publication in the show world, will comb 
the theatres, concerts, studios, night clubs and popular 






song centers in every part of the country. And every week 
Variety's board of editors will judge and select the best— 
the top hits—the performances that make headline news, 
nationally and locally—for the Radio Hall of Fame. 


Thus, by its very nature, this radio show of shows produces 
the greatest program of all-star entertainment ever con- 
ceived. Because every act is 4 Ait, tried and proven. 


In launching the Radio Hall of Fame now, Philco looks 
to the greater Philco of tomorrow—now building through 
war research and production. When peace returns, the prod- 
ucts that Philco will provide in radio, phonographs, tele- 
vision, refrigeration and air conditioning, will bring to 
Philco dealers the greatest opportunities ever offered in the 
appliance trades. 


Tune in Every Sunday 


BLUE NETWORK 
Coast to Coast 


6 to 7 P.M... 
5 to 6 P.M.... Central War Time 
4 to 5 P.M.... Mountain War Time 
3 to 4 P.M..... Pacific War Time 


. Eastern War Time 
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YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL Division of MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORP. 


WwiIT’'S OUR WAR @ LET’S FIGHT IT NOWX 
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THAT WILL BE THE ALL-CLEAR 
SIGNAL FOR CONSUMER 
BUYING IN A FREE AMERICA 

























merican industry is awake to 
the danger of an industrial “Pearl 
Harbor” when the war ends unless 
it plans for peacetime needs while 


it produces war materials. 


This does not indicate the slight- 
est slowing-up of the war effort. It 
has long been the habit of leaders 
in free American industry to plan 
for tomorrow's needs while produc- 


ing today’s merchandise. 


Youngstown Pressed Steel is on 
the job with the definite idea of 
getting its distributors and dealers 
back into business at the carliest 
possible moment with the best pos- 


sible product. 


An intensive study of YOUNGS- 
TOWN KITCHENS in actual use 
has revealed opportunities for the 
addition of many features, and these 
will be put into the post-war pro- 
duction schedule as fast as the time 


element will permit. 


WARREN, OHIO 


Youngstown hitchens. 
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SCRAP DRIVE ROUND-UP—When Palmerton, Pa., had a scrap drive recently, 
Charlie K. Glomb, Jr., did a job gathering in old Speed Queen washers. He should | 
have known where they were because his father sold most of them at one time or anothe: 
That's young Charlie on the washer, at the right. 
Wolfe, salesmen and Charles M. Glomb, Sr. 
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Independent Distributor Policy To Be Maintained 


To keep employed after the war the 
greater part of its peak force of 8,000 
employees and to re-employ its 1,250 
former employees now in the armed 
forces, The Crosley Corp. plans to 
enter into new production fields, when 
victory comes, and to expand its pre- 
war major household appliance and 
radio manufacturing operations. 


Rasmussen Ouflines Program 


This program was outlined by James 
H. Rasmussen, commercial manager 
of The Crosley Corp., in a talk re- 
cently to delegates to the War Con- 
ference of the National Wholesale 
Hardware Association and the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in New York City. 

“We agree with those who believe 
that there is a great pent-up demand 
for radio and appliances,” Mr. Ras- 
mussen said. “We believe that the 
volume of sales will be even larger, 
for at least a short time after unlimited 
production starts, than it was in 1941. 

“Like practically every other major 
manufacturer, we propose to do more 
business on the products we formerly 
sold for two reasons: (1) Because the 
market will be larger; and (2) be- 
cause we are preparing to secure a 
larger percentage of the total busi- 
ness. 

“We have come to the conclusion 
that, if we are to keep our peak force 
of 8,000 persons employed after the 
flush of the pent-up demand has been 
satisfied that we must develop markets 
we haven’t formerly been in and that 
means we must produce new products. 
Some of these products which will be 
new to us will also be new to industry, 
or practically new, because the market 
had hardly been scratched. 


Projected Products 


“We will continue to produce home 
radios and television, when it comes. 
We will continue to produce electric 
refrigerators and, being in the refrig- 
erator business, it is logical that we 
enter the room-cooler field, which was 
just beginning to come into its own 
in 1941, 

“There will be a big demand for 
frozen food cabinets, Again, that’s a 
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Crosley To Expand Into 
New Lines After The War 





J. H. RASMUSSEN 


field we fit into, because we are in the 
refrigerator business. We plan on en- 
larged activity in the gas and electric 
range business, as well as in the 
washer and ironer business, including 
an automatic washer. We are very 
much interested in the electric dish- 
washer. We think that’s going to be 
a big field when we can develop one 
that really does the job and at a price 
that people will pay. A housewife 
spends three times as much time each 
week in washing dishes as she does in 
washing clothes. These are some 0 
the products we are studying care 
fully—there are others. 

“This diversified product program 
is not an over-night program. We will 
not start production on all these prod- 
ucts the day the war ends. It may be 
a five-year or ten-year program. 

“We will manufacture first those 
items which we formerly produced. 
We will add new items, one at a time, 
as we are sure they are ready fot 
production, and when we know that 
our distributors are ready to absorb 
them into their programs. : 

“We believe that we can maintain 
our employment during the transition 
period when we are still producing 
war materials and are getting back o” 
civilian production. However, we will 
require the addition of these new prod- 
ucts to maintain our employment, 
when the unusual volume which will 
result from the pent-up demand starts 
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Take a tip from the football forecaster, when you’re pick- 
ing the fuel oil heater to win with when we’ve won the war. 
Look at the record—like he does! You'll find that compara- 
tive scores say Duo-Therm is the odds-on choice. 
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tained 


The national champ for five straight years 

. . outselling the nearest competitor by a 

wide margin right up until the war blew the 

whistle for ‘“‘time-out.”’ And sales is just one of nine 
ways in which Duo-Therm stood first! 
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DUO-THERM AND 
MAKE A DATE TO 
TALK OVER POST- 
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“wy mY 
Nae PART YOU CAN'T SEE... 


Nine-tenths of that iceberg is under water 


aah l pga the most important part is the part 
=O. you can't see. 


YA A lot of important parts are those you 

can't see. Thousands of them are making 

America’s war machinery invincible . . . thousands more 

will make peacetime machines and appliances efficient, 

easy to use, and long lasting. They are parts of. rubber, 

‘ synthetic and natural, and they are essential in war 
and peace. 


War demands have taught engineers and designers at 
Johnson Rubber a lot about precision . . . many of our 
parts today must be accurate in a way never known to 
the rubber industry before . . . and exacting needs make 
specifications rubber an accomplished fact. 


Thousands of such small parts make the efficient, unbeat- 
able operation of America’s war machines possible .. . 
all Johnson Rubber production today is for Uncle Sam. 


There will come a day, though, when we all have to think 
about transferring the boys’ names from the honor roll 
to the pay roll, and getting back to our regular job of 
supplying a peacetime market. To meet that great day 
with a minimum of time waste is important to the boys 
coming back . . . and important to you. 


Lay your plans now. Let us help you. Johnson engineers 
and designers can help you solve problems in your post 
war products . .. and come up with the right answers in 
the right kind of rubber in the specific part you need... 
and this precision in rubber perfected in wartime will 
serve you well in peacetime. 


We will be ready to supply you when the time comes. . . but 
the time to think about it and plan ahead is now ... not then. 


Since 1895 


OHNSON RUBBER COMPANY 
Middlefield, Ohio 
MOLDED & EXTRUDED RUBBER PARTS FOR INDUSTRY'S VITAL ASSEMBLIES 


Indispensable in War— Essential in Peace 


The 
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back to normal, dnd we are no longer 
producing any military material. 


Distribution Costs * 


“Distribution costs in our industry 
have been reduced considerably during 
the past ten years. They are low now; 
much lower than in many other in- 
dustries. However, if working together, 
we can learn how to make a fair profit 
at a reduced cost of distribution from 
the factory, from the distributor and 
from the dealer, and still give efficient 
service—then we will be prépared to 
make a still further contribution to 
industry and consumers alike. 

“Distributor profits are not too 
large; costs must be reduced before 
we can start talking about reducing 
margins. 

“Some manufacturers have decided 
to handle all or a substantial part of 
their distribution through factory 
branches. Some time ago, we an- 
nounced that there would be no change 
in our program—that we believe in 
the independent distributor. 

“This is not a subject which is new 
to The Crosley Corp. We have oper- 
ated branches in several sections of 
the country, some for more than twelve 
years. We have been actively studying 
this phase of our business in our post- 
war planning program for more tha. 
a year. 


Prefer Independent Distributors 


“Our considered opinion is that in 
dependently-owned and operated dis- 
tributorships will deliver a better over- 
all service to the trade and to the 
consumers alike, because: 


(1) Small business is the basis for the 
American system of free enterprise. 

(2) Distributors, with their own money 
invested in the business, will give better 
service, as they have more at stake. 

(3) An independent distributor knows 
more about local conditions in his home 
town and can be of more direct help to 
dealers. 

(4) Factory managers are inclined to 
"yes" the factory, while independent 
distributors are more free to criticize, 
constructively. 

(5) An independent distributor's em- 
ployees render better service because 
final authority is in the local operation. 


“There will always be a place in 
American business for progressive in- 
dependent distributors who have the 
foresight and the ability to meet suc- 
cessfully the ever-changing conditions 
of the industry. We at Crosley believe 
in their future and shall direct our 
merchandising policies accordingly.” 


General Electric Forms 
New Investment Company 


The formation of the General Elec- 
tric Credit Corp., an investment com- 
pany organized under the New York 
State Banking Law, has been an- 
nounced by the General Electric Co. 

The new organization will broaden 
the scope of activities carried on since 
1933 by the General Electric Contracts 
Corp., and will include. the business of 
the latter company which was princi- 
pally financing the sale of consumer 
goods. In the postwar period the 
new company will not only provide 
financing for the purchase of consumer 
goods, but will also furnish increas- 
ing assistance in the purchase of other 
products of the company. 

Management of the new company 
will be the same as that of the Gen- 


SCENE STEALER—Silex, who released th 
above picture for publicity purposes in be. 
half of their automatic electric steam iron, 
to be available after the war, say the iron 
is stealing the scene from Veronica Byrnes, 
Ziegfield Follies showgirl, who is receiving 
a demonstration. It all depends on the 
point of view. . 





eral - Electric Contracts Corp. with 
G. F. Mosher, president. The main 
office of the new corporation will be 
at 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, and branches will be established 
in other principal cities. 


Philco Looks to Full 
Post-War Production 


Production and sales of Philco Corp. 
this year should substantially exceed 
all previous records, according to 
James T. Buckley, chairman of the 
company’s executive committee. 

“This production record gives some 
indication of the essential part that 
the company has been called upon to 
play in the war effort,” Mr. Buckley 
pointed out in a special message to the 
20,000 Philco dealers. “But looking 
ahead to the post-war period, it pre- 
sents the most direct kind of challenge 
to every person connected with Philco. 
For what we should plan to do is not 
to shrink our organization and facil- 
ities to the level of some previous year, 
but to develop ways and means of 
using them as fully as they are now 
being used, with this difference—that 
whereas they are now devoted to pro- 
ducing the most effective implements 
of war, they will be turned to the pro- 
duction of useful, desirable commodi- 
ties for the millions of people who are 
our customers. In this way also, 
Philco will make its greatest com 
tribution to the creation of employ- 
ment opportunities in the post-wat 
period.” 

Between 1927 and 1941, the last full 
year of civilian production, Philco 
grew from a $15,400,000 a year bust 
ness to a $77,000,000 business—a 
increase in 14 years, Mr. Buckley 
pointed out to dealers. “This record 
of growth and achievement,” he said, 
“has been duplicated by few Americat 
companies, and it is one in which every 
person connected with Philco— 
whether as an employee, distributof, 
or dealer—can take genuine pride. 
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This is the heater that belongs in millions of 
bathrooms — especially, where there’s a baby in the 
home. It’s the heater with many other uses, too—the 
Arvin Electric Fan-Forced Circulating Heater. 


Sales rose to a new all-time high before the war. 





And the trade tells us they might have “sold a million” 
the last two years. But these splendid heaters can’t be 
had until war restrictions end. Then, a terrific demand 
will be waiting for you to cash in on. 

Just a Suggestion —You may want to place an 
order with your jobber—to give you an early peace- 


time priority on delivery when production starts again. 


RVI N A GOOD NAME TO REMEMBER 
A FOR POSTWAR PROFITS! 
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What can go by 


AIR EXPRESS? 


Practically anything! Huge pieces 
of machinery weighing many tons, 
for instance, can be shipped by 
AIR EXPRESS, when dis-assembled 
and packed in smaller units. 


F your shipment can go by Consequently when you pack for 
rail, it can usually go by AIR AIR EXPRESS, pack compactly — 
EXPRESS, providing it fits into thusreducing weight and shipping 
an Airline Transport (oversized cost. And for fastest delivery — 
shipments can often be dis- ship when ready. Don’t wait for 
assembled into smaller units). “routine” afternoon pickups— 


esa ship as early in the day as possible. 
No special packing is needed, 


either. In fact, the careful han- This 3-mile-a-minute service is 
dling so typical of AiR EXPRESS available to more than 350 U.S. 
eliminates the need for expen- cities and to scores of foreign 
sive cases or massive crates. countries. 


AIR EXPRESS RATES REDUCED 


As a result of the great volume of Air Express traffic created 
by wartime demands and the increased efficiency developed 
to satisfy these demands...Air Express rates within the 
United States have been substantially reduced, in some 
instances as much as 122%, depending on the weight of the 
shipment and the distance it moves. Consequently, shippers 


nationwide now save an average of 102% on air cargo costs. 


ASK for our new 1943-44 CALENDAR-BLOTTER. Write 
Dept. PR-13, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








Gels there FURST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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SELF-SERVICE RECORD SHOP—When appliances went out, Varano’s, who have 

headquarters at 925-27 E, 152nd St., Cleveland, decided that a self-service record 3, 
would be a business-getter. The records are arranged in piainly-marked compartment. 
so that customers can easily pick out their own records and listen to them privately jp | 


separate booths. Varano's also handles linoleum, furniture and paints during the appli. 


ance shortage. 


i 





500,000 Water Systems Is 
Goal of Post-War Year 


With the object of assuring the pro- 
duction of about 500,000 electric water 
systems in the first post-war year, a 
comprehensive program of planning 
was adopted at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Domestic and 
Farm Pumping Equipment and Allied 
Products Manufacturers at their recent 
annual meeting in Chicago. 

The goal of the program: represents 
a substantial increase in thegproductioti 
of electric water systems over the peak 
pre-war year of 1941 when more than 
347,000 electric water systems were 
sold, according to Herbert C. Angster, 
secretary-director. 


Heavy Demand Expected 


The objectives of the program are 
to provide useful peacetime jobs for 
the armed forces and civilians immedi- 
ately after the end of the war and to 
enable dealers to meet the expected 
unprecedented demands for water sys- 
tems from farmers, suburban resi- 
dents, and other sources, as well as the 
export market. In explaining the 
post-war plans of the water system 
manufacturers to dealers and distrib- 
utors, Mr. Angster said: 

“Some years ago when water system 
sales were running around 100,000 a 
year, the Electric Water Systems 
Council adopted a program which 
called for the production and sale of 
250,000 water systems at the end of 
the five-year period. “We set our 
sights high yet this goal was met and 
surpassed in 1940 when more than 
260,000 electric water systems were 
sold and it was surpassed in 1941 when 
347,000 systems were sold. 

“We could not have reached our 
goals in 1940 and 1941 without the 
help of dealers and distributors.- We 
will need the help of dealers in the, new 
post-war- program. It is not too soon 
for dealers to note the names of pros- 
pects and to keep in touch with them 
until water systems are available.” 


Post-War Planning Committee 


It is with the purpose of enlisting 
the cooperation of the entire industry 
that the plan provides for the setting 
up of a Post-war Planning Committee 
consisting of one representative from 
each member of the domestic and farm 
water supply industry. 
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The recommendations for post-war 
planning adopted by the domestic and 
farm water supply industry were 
drawn up by a committee consisting of 
C. D. Leiter, sales manager, The F, E. 
Myers & Bro. Co., chairman; Karl 
M. Brower, sales manager, The Day- 
ton Pump & Mfg. Co.; Henry T. 
Park, vice president, Flint & Walling 
Mfg. Co.; and Walter Deming, 
treasurer, The Deming Co. 

The following officers were elected 
by the National Association of Domes- 
tic and Farm Pumping Equipment and 
Allied Products Manufacturers at the 
mecting: L. E. Wilson, president, The 
iverite Pump & Mfg. Co., Lancaster, 
Pa.. president; W. T. Hatmaker, 
president, Duro Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
vice president; John P. Curtin, vice 
president, Geor D. Roper Corp. 
treasurer; aud Herbert C. Angster, 
secretary-director. 





MUNDA STYLE WASHER—Sergeant Frank 
Myska, who used to work at Landers, Frary 
& Clark, manufacturers of Universal washer: 
must wish for the good old days as he 
applies muscle power to his hand devi 
agitater, down on Munda in the 


1% 


Pacific. a 
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HEADQUARTERS 
for the 
Wer 


ASK FOR DETAILS 


UNIVERSAL 


Become a “U” Plan for “V“ Day Dealer Today! 


Profit from the terrific impact of 40 million full page color messages in 14 national 


magazines which will invite customers to your store for post-war planning in 1944. 
Universal. is glad to contribute the ‘“U” Plan for use by all appliance and housewares 
dealers. You invest no money—you simply write to Universal for the free Plan Book 
and then ask for the package of point-of-sale materials including decals, blow-ups of 
national advertising, consumer folders, War Bond envelopes and priority certificates. 


The “U” Plan Helps You Immediately! 


1. By developing store traffic for the immediate sale 
of available merchandise. 


2. By bringing you into contact with prospects for 
immediate appliance servicing. 


3. By renewing friendly relations with old customers 
and by introducing you to that big 3 million mar- 
ket of newly-weds. 


4. By identifying you with a nation-wide effort to 
step up the sale of War Bonds. 


It Helps You in the Post-War Period! 


1. By providing a flexible, fair and orderly method of 
handling a large volume of business. 


2. By creating a backlog of potential orders identified 
as to customers’ names and addresses. 


3. By lower selling costs. 
4. By directing customers into your store without the 
expense of field calls or other promotion. 


5. By indicating the type and price range of items 
likely to be demanded by your customers thus guid- 
ing your purchases more accurately. 


Establish your store now as appliance and housewares headquarters for greater 
present and post-war sales. For complete information, write to your nearest 








\ 
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Universal distributor or to Dept EM, Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 





Copyright, 1943, Landers, Frary & Clark 











































Pm On A 
Payroll Now 





Y first job . . . and me 48 years old. I’ve deserted 

the bridge table for a part-time essential job. That 
doesn’t leave much spare time to do the cooking and 
marketing . . . but with the help of my Grand Range 
I manage nicely. I can whip up good meals in a hurry, 


either on the top burners or quick oven casseroles. 


After 


housewife again, | can do more baking and fancy cook- 


the war, when I go back to being a full-time 


ing. By then Ill be ready for a new 
range—and from the way this one has 


proved itself—nothing will do but an- 





other new Grand. 


WHEN PEACE COMES...IT WILL BE GRAND 
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NEW POSITIONS OF THE MONTE 





Bendix Home Appliances 


J. S. Sayre, president of Bendix 
Home Appliances, Inc., announces the 
appointment of H. L. Spencer to the 
position of assistant to the president 
Mr. Spencer, since 


of the company. 


H. L. SPENCER 


1931, has been plant manager of 
Muskegon Heights plant of the Norge 
Division of Borg-Warner Corp. Prior 
to that he had been employed in the 
Detroit Gear & Machine Co., another 
Borg-Warner unit, following experi- 
ence with Packard and Gar Wood. 


Edwin L. Wiegand Co. 


Election of M. M. Greer as vice- 
president in charge of engineering of 
Edwin L. Wiegand Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penna., was announced recently by E. 
N. Calhoun, president. The company 
manufactures Chromalox electric heat- 
ing units. 





M. M. GREER 


Mr. Greer joined the company in 
1928, as an engineer in the experi- 
mental department, after graduating 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and serving two years as a 
metallurgist in the steel industry. 

H. R. Miles succeeds Mr. Greer as 
matager of industrial sales. 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


George T. Stevens, vice president in 
charge of sales Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., has announced the ap- 
pointment of J. C. Coffey as assistant 
to the sales manager, 

Mr. Coffey will assist in the further 
development of Eureka’s proven selec- 
tive dealer distribution program, ac- 
cording to Stevens. 








Before joining Eureka, Coffey yg 
with the Jam Handy Organization x 
senior account executive, working q 
visual education programs, sales meet. 
ings, and public relations program 
He also developed Jam Handy’s ef 
cational slidefilm distribution progray 


J. C. COFFEY 


through school supply distributors and 
visual education dealers. 

Prior to his connection with Jam 
Handy, Coffey was sales promotion 
and sales training manager of the 
Frigidaire’s branch operation in St 
Louis. Before that, he was in the sales 
planning division of Frigidaire Divi- 
sion’s home office. 


Crosley Corp. 


S. D. Camper has rejoined the com- 
mercial division of The Crosley Corp. 
as Southeastern regional manager, it 
is announced by J. H. Rasmussen, 
commercial manager. 





S. D. CAMPER 


Prior to his joining The Crosley 
Corp., Camper was connected with 
Kelvinator as district manager for a 
period of eight years; with R. 
as Central Western division manager 
for a period of three years. ; 

He will make his headquarters @ 
Atlanta, Georgia contacting Crosley 
distributors throughout the 
eastern section of the country. 


General Electric Plastics 


G. A. Gustafson has been appointed 
manufacturing manager of the Plas- 
tics Divisions of General Electrics 
Appliance and Merchandise Depart 
ment, it has been announced by W. B 
Milton, Jr., Manager of the Plastic 





Divisions. F. W. Warner was a 
pointed assistant engineer of 
division. 
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“Dealers 
Really Appreciate 
This Kind of Service... 





As a vital contribution to the war effort, Emerson-Electric 
Dealers are doing an outstanding job of keeping appliances 
in good working order on the home-front-line ...The 
Service Department of Emerson-Electric is doing its share, 
too—by giving special attention to requests for parts and 
service ... Commenting on this, Mr. E. D. Little, Newell 
Electric Co., Orlando, Florida, writes: , 


ON 


EMERSON £25 ELEC 
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Reproduction of page advertise- 
ment cbpearing in COLLIER’S, 
issue of December 25, on the 
newsstands December 18, 





“I would like now to say that your Service Department is on a 
par with the product, and that is some statement to make. 
You have always given us the best service and attention that is 
possible.” 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
SAINT LOUIS 


4 





Branches: New York +« Chicago « Detroit « Los Angeles » Davenport 
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“CAPITOL OF 
COOPERATION” 


A small-town merchant thus referred recently, 
to The Merchandise Mart. We are happy to pub- 
licize the phrase as a well-deserved compliment 
to the manufacturers represented in this building 


who inspired it. 


Merchandise isn’t easy to make or get these days. 
Demand exceeds supply. But the hundreds of 
home furnishings firms displaying or represented 
in this building are doing their level best to help 
their customers meet the essential war-time 


needs of their communities. 


They are keeping open their exhibit spaces here 
the year round. They are on the job daily, 
giving advice and suggestions, serving fairly all 
customers— big and little. And as rapidly as 
conditions make new merchandise available, it 


will certainly be found in this great buying center. 


We believe that buyers who are in Chicago 
— the Great Central Market — during the 
International Home Furnishings Market, 
January 17th-29th, and who carefully shop 


The Merchandise Mart will agree with us. 


THE MERCHANDISE MART 


The Retailer’s Department Store + Wells Street at the River 


CHICAGO 
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General Electric Radio 


H. A. Crossland has ‘been named 
manager of sales of the Receiver 
Division of the General Electric Com- 
pany’s Electronics Department, ac- 





H. A. CROSSLAND 


cording to an announcement by 1. J. 
Kaar, division manager. In this ca- 
pacity. Mr. Crossland will be responsi- 
ble for all sales matters of the’ division. 
For the present he will divide his time 
between Bridgeport, Conn., and Sche- 
nectady, New York. 


Early Coreer 


Born in Corsicana, Texas, Mr. 
Crossland attended the University of 
Texas and was employed by Generai 
Electric in 1930 as a field service 
representative in the radio sales sec- 
tion of the Receiver Division at 
Bridgeport, Conn. In August, 1936, he 
was made manager of the Field Tech- 
nical Section of the division. The fol- 
lowing year he became manager of 
tube sales. During 1938 he was man- 
ager of the Technical Sales and Service 
Section, and in June, 1939, he was 
made manager of Television Sales for 
the division. In January of 1940, Mr. 
Crossland went to San Francisco to 
become regional sales manager for the 
western region of the Receiver Divi- 
sion. He was transferred to Schenec- 
tady and placed in charge of certain 
military radio contracts for the Elec- 
tronics Department in June, 1942. 


Radio Tube Division 


E. H. Fritschel has been named 
sales manager of transmitting tubes, 
and H. J. Mandernach, sales’ manager 
of receiving tubes in the Tube Division 
of General Electric’s Electronics De- 
partment, according to an announce- 
ment by G. W. Nevin, division man- 
ager. Both men are located in Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

Mr. Mandernach, 


formerly sales 





iat 


H. J. MANDERNACH 





manager of the replacement 

tion was employed by General Pies 
in 1936 and became district radio nl 
resentative in the central sal 
headquarters in Chicago. He held ‘ 
position until March, 1942, when fp 
was transferred to Bridgeport, 








Whiteside Made Buyer 


J. W. Whiteside has been appo; 
buyer in the tube division of the Ele. 
tronics Dept., according to R, J, Baby 
department purchasing agent, 
headquarters will be at Sch 

R. P. Whitmyre has been appoint. 
Assistant to R. J. Bahr, purchas: 
agent of the Electronics Dept. In this 
capacity, Mr. Whitmyre will assiy 
Mr. Bahr in the general administra. 
tion and co-ordination of Purchasing 
and procurement activities for th 
department. He will be located y 
Schenectady. 


Frigidaire 


Announcement is made by L, 4 
Clark, assistant general sales manager 
of the Frigidaire Division, Genera) 
Motors Corp., in charge of advertising 
and promotion activities, of the ap- 
pointment of J. F. Pedder as adver. 
tising and sales promotion manager of 
Frigidaire’s Appliance Division, which 





J. F. PEDDER 





T. W. MARKHAM 


is responsible for sales of household 
refrigerators, electric ranges 
water heaters. Mr. Pedder formerly 
was assistant advertising manager 
this division. 


Markham Appointed 


At the same time, Mr. Clark ai 
nounced that T. W. Markham, now of 
another assignment, will resume his 
former position as advertising ai 
sales promotion manager of the Frigr 


_ daire Commercial and Air Condition- 


ing Division, which is responsible for 
the sale of commercial refrigeratiom 
equipment, ice cream cabinets, bevet 
age coolers and air conditioners. 
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SAMPLES DISPLAYED AT 
1462 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 
200 Sth AVE., NEW YORK 
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@ Electric Roasters and Casseroles @ Oil Stoves 
and Ranges @ Circulating and Portable Oil 
Heaters @ Portable Ovens @ Galvanized Ware 
@ Baking Tinware ©@ Decorated and Litho- 
graphed Ware @ Enameled Ware @ Radiator 
Covers @ Lunch Boxes © Dairy Supplies © 
Steel Drums. 
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PROCTOR’S WARTIME PROGRAM 


Help for Today.. “TEL-ANOTHERS” — For retailers everywhere 
P y - —a medium of exchange for workable ideas. 

APPLIANCE RESTORATION PLAN—To coax 

idle, repairable appliances from hiding. Plans for Tomorrow .. . 

AUTHORIZED SERVICE STATIONS—Service with- CONSUMER RESEARCH — Thousands of question- 

out headaches from 81 stations coast to coast. naires indicate postwar appliances wanted. 

NATIONAL ADVERTISING — Continuous cortact PRODUCT RESEARCH— Engineers translate con- 

with customers through monthly national ads. sumer preferences into appliances of the future. 

LOAN IRONS FOR EMERGENCIES — Loan irons POSTWAR PLANNING—Special committee read- 

tide over customers faced by major repairs. ies products, merchandising for “go” signal. 


PROCTOR PRODUCTS AND POLICIES HAVE BEEN WAR-TESTED AND NOT FOUND WANTING 
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Hotpoint 


Harry E. Warren, manager of Re- 
frigerator Sales Division of Edison 
General Electric Appliance Co., Inc.. 
makers of Hotpoint electric appli- 
ances, has been appointed manager 
Advertising Division of Hotpoint ef- 
fective immediately, according to 
G. H. Smith, general sales manager. 

Mr. Warren takes over his new 
position after six years with the Hot- 





















rejoined the Stromberg- 
of Canada in a new capacity 
president and managing dire 
was announced recently by 
Spencer, president. a 

Mr. Hackbusch left Str 
Carlson in 1940 to join the 
ment effort, and in his capacity § 
vised thousands of employees 
of the largest engineering 
any Canadian radio industry, © 
Mr. Hackbusch served on de 


















HARRY E. WARREN 


point organization, during which time 
he served first as sales manager of the 
Home Laundry Division and more re- 
cently as manager of the Refrigerator 
Sales Division. 

Before coming to Chicago with 
Hotpoint, Harry Warren spent some 
years as advertising manager of Cas- 
well Inc., G-E distributors in Detroit, 
and handled appliance promotion for 
the Detroit Times. 

J. W. Buggle, formerly assistant 
advertising manager, has been made 
manager of Hotpoint’s advertising 
production section. 

F. F, Duggan, sales manager of 
Refrigerator Sales Division of Hot- 
point has been appointed manager of 
the Refrigerator Sales Division, Smith 
announced. 

Mr. Duggan takes over his new po- 
sition after nine years with the Hot- 
point organization during which time 





F, F. DUGGAN 


he served as territorial representative 
in North Carolina; then local branch 
manager in Charlotte; and refriger- 
ation specialist in the Atlanta district. 
In 1940 he was appointed sales mana- 
ger of the Refrigerator Sales 
Division. 


Stromberg-Carlson 


Ralph A. Hackbusch, vice-president 
in charge of radio and director of the 
radio division of Research Enterprises 
Ltd., founded in 1940 by the Canadian 
government to undertake research 
and the manufacture of radio optical 
glass and other war equipment, has 
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R. A. HACKBUSCH 


of the Canadian Westinghouse Co, for 
13 years, was associate radio engi- 
neer for Kolster for 3 years, ag 
joined Stromberg-Carlson in 193) x 
radio engineer-in-charge. A few years 
later he was elevated to the position 
of chief engineer, later to the position 
of chief engineer-and-factory-mam- 
ger, and in 1939 was elected a dire- 
tor and named vice-president ani 
general manager. 


The appointment of John Gibbs 
for fourteen years with RCA at Cam- 
den, N. J., to assume duties as cor 
tract administrator for Detrola Corp. 
has been announced by C. Russel 
Feldmann, president. Gibbs will assist 
Roger M. Daugherty, vice president. a 
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JOHN GIBBS 


A native of New. Jersey, Gibbs # 
an industrial engineering graduate d 
the Drexel Institute of Technology. 





Westinghouse 


The appointment of Peter L. Lat 
as manager of the Middle Atlant b 
District Manufacturing and Repat 
Department of the Westinghouse Elet 1 
tric and Manufacturing Company 
announced recently by H. F. Boe, 
president of the company. 

Mr. Lenz, who was formerly m@ 
ager of the Homewood manufactumit 
and repair plant, Pittsburgh, will mat 
his headquarters in Philadelphia. 
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| Few entertainment mediums operate under such 
Me unfavorable conditions as the automobile radio. It 
sings its arias on a “stage” that bounces and jolts. 
It cracks its jokes while trolley-wire “lightning” 
snipes at its sensitive nervous system. It reads its 
news reports under the savage attack of high- 
‘tension current from the automobile ignition system. 





Even temperature and humidity get in their licks. 
call Talk about a ‘‘dog’s life’! Rover, move over. 
— For years, Delco Radio techni- 
cians have applied themselves 
to overcoming the many prob- 
tus lems of vehicular radio. One 


SS by one, vibration — electrical 
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From “Music on the Road” 
... a Clearer Voice for War 


temperature—and other trouble-makers fell before 
their relentless quest. Automobile radio lost its stutters 
and gained a calm, clear voice. 


But more than better entertainment came with this con- 
quest. In their eternal search for ‘“‘a better way,” Delco 
technicians were finding the answers— years in advance 
—to.similar problems of war-vehicle radio communi- 
cation. When war struck, they already had a sound work- 
ing knowledge of the chief deterrents to practical radio 
communication in bombers, 
tanks, tank destroyers and 
other mobile units. The quest 
for better entertainment had 
yielded an invaluable by-prod- 
uct—a clearer voice for war. 


* * * * BACK OUR BOYS...BY BUYING BONDS.*« * * «. 
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KEEPS EM REMEMBERING 








oDAY Westclox advertising is working harder 
aes ever! This year 255 million messages in 
national magazines, farm papers, and newspaper 
rotogravure sections are doing double duty by pro- 
moting the war effort to America’s millions, and 
at the same time keeping Big Ben Electric and 
Westclox Electrics alive in the minds of these 
millions. Big Ben is doing his bit to help shorten 
the war—and speed the day when these popular, 
profitable items will be back on your shelves 
again! Westclox, Division of General Time 
Instruments Corporation, LaSalle-Peru, Illinois. 
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REFRIGERATORS AT WAR—The Frigidaire ice-cream cabinet on the left, kept bel 
freezing point is now a storage place for aircraft rivets for use in airplanes at Sacremery 
Air Service Command. Raymond Orr, aircraft inspector is shown pouring in a batch ¢ 
rivets, fresh from the annealing process. On the right, the kitchen-type unit is used a, 
storage place for rubber and cement glues, used in self-sealing gas tanks, to keep thy 
energizer from evaporating. 





Smith Warns On 
Threat of Chains 


Independent electrical appliance 
dealers and electrical appliance manu- 
facturers must begin actual post-war 
planning now if they are to survive 
post-war merchandising competition, 
according to George H. Smith, gen- 
eral sales manager of Hotpoint, in the 
first of a nation-wide series of sales 
meetings held recently in New York. 

“The first and by far the greatest 
threat to our present method of doing 
business is the chain operator. Make 
no mistake about it; if the chain oper- 
ators develop their stores into mass 
outlets, there will cease to remain a 
place in the picture for the small in- 
dependent retailers as we know them 
today. And if this business goes to 
large mass outlets, the basic functions 
of wholesaling will become a small 
factor in the major appliance busi- 


ness. 
Importance of Training 


“We are not crying ‘Wolf’! It can 
happen to us. If we are not prepared 
to meet this type of competition with 
proper plans, then we will go the way 
of the old time grocer, who stood by 
and watched the chain stores revolu- 
tionize the methods of merchandising 
food.” 

“If we are to survive, and I think we 
will, we must become merchandisers 
in a new sense of the word. We must 
select our retailers carefully and see 
to it that they are trained as merchan- 
disers. We must help them with 
every function of their business. Above 
all, we must see to it that they are 
experts on the product lines they 
handle and the best-trained salesmen 
that we can possibly make them.” 

“It all sums up to this: Our distribu- 
tors must become specialty major ap- 
pliance distributors. They can no 
longer run the appliance business on 
the basis of an electrical supply busi- 
ness. The executives, sales manager, 
and field salesmen cannot be order 
takers; they must be trained merchan- 
disers and supply an adequate service 
to the end that retail outlets can suc- 
cessfully compete with the chain oper- 
ator. We must promote and sell a 
complete line of products. We must be 
ready to do it immediately when pro- 
ducts are available, and we must be 
completely trained and organized be- 
fore the post-war consumer market 


opens up. If we wait to do this 
training until the buyers market has 
begun, it will be too late.” 


Training Bulletins 


“To show that Hotpoint is sincere in 
devising plans which will assure re 
tailers “of their proper place in the 
picture during the post war period, we 
have retained Charles Low, one of the 
greatest merchandising minds in this 
country, to write a series of bulletins 
which will be sent to any retailer upon 
request. Mr. Low has had years of 
merchandising experience in every 
phase of retailing and distribution, and 
has been retained by many large 
organizations to help them in their 
merchandising programs, particularly 
in developing proper retail methods.” 


Detrola Merger 
Proposal Announced 


A proposal to merge Detrola Corp, 
radio and electronics equipment mamt- 
facturer, into International Machine 
Tool Corp. under the name of Inter 
national Detroit Corp. as a step it 
launching the latter into a diversified 
field of post-war industry was ai 
nounced recently by the two boards of 
directors in letters to stockholders. 


Look fo Post-War 


Strengthening of International’s bid 
for postwar activity and the enlistment 
of its larger capital for Detrolas 
peacetime program of making quality 
precision radio and other equipment 
were listed by C. Russell Feldman, 
president of both concerns, as principal 
objectives of the statutory merger. 

Both companies are engaged in waf 
production. Detrola’s modern plant m 
Detroit employs some 1,250 persons 
making military radio and other sefv- 
ice items exclusively. Pre-war products 
included portable and home . raids, 
record changers, and automobile ff 
dios. 

International has a 41 year history 
in machine tool making. It has ms 
chine tool plants in Elkhart and Ir 
dianapolis, Ind. which employ more 
than 1,350 persons. There also is 4 
commercial welding division at South 
Bend, Ind. 

Net sales of Detrola Corporation for 
the ten months to October 31 wert 
$8,190,000. 
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the extra measure of GAROD acceptance 


Acceptance was genuine when Garod radios were first introduced in 1922 . . . and it has remained 
constant ever since. Because of their superior tone and eye-appeal, they sold easily. Because of 
their equally superior performance, they stayed sold. Then, too, they were a highly desirable group 
of radios to stock. 


Garod’s postwar plans call for strict adherence to established policies, but our activities will cover 
a wider scale. The line will be all-inclusive, ranging from portable midgets to large consoles in both 
AM and FM, including television and playback and record-changer combinations. You'll receive them 
in complete “package” units. And they’ll provide an attractive proposition since Garods will be sold 
at fixed price ranges with full distributor and dealer protection. Inquiries regarding postwar fran- 
chises are invited. 


Buy an extra measure of security ... invest in war bonds 


» SAROD RAI/Z 


TOR THE EXTRA MEASURE 


Femme 


- _ 


GAROD RADIO CORPORATION, 70 Washington Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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YESTERDAY... 


Economaster Heaters — Top Line 
Fans and Appliances. 


TODAY... 


Happy Valley Baby Furniture, Cin- 


derella Step Stools, Moto-Home 


Utility Cabinets, Top Line Toys, 
Guns, Carts, Swings, and the Top 
Line Home Dehydrator. 


TOMORROW... 


All thesee—ond NEW HOME 
APPLIANCES, Too! 


Live Distributors — Write NOW, Dept. E-1 


LEY AS 


 CAMBTLE BUILDING, NASHVILLE. 





Buy War bonds today—... 


Top Line Appliances tomorrow! 


ECONOMASTER is the Top Line Heater 
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AT SERVICE CENTER OPENING—When General Electric opened their new 
ance Service Center at Philadelphia recently, the above executives went int 
huddle. Left to right: C. K. West, commercial vice-president of G-E in charge of 
Atlantic District; T. J. Killeen, assistant manager of the Appliance Product 
of G-E's Bridgeport plant, and G. H. Reid, manager of the new Service Center, 


New G-E Service Center 
Opened in Philadelphia 


General Electric officially opened 
its new Philadelphia Appliance Service 
Center on November 17 when over 300 
electrical men and women inspected 
the big four-story building at 2314 
Market Street. The building will 
serve as the parts and service head- 
quarters in metropolitan Philadelphia 
for all home appliances manufactured 
by G-E’s Appliance and Merchandise 
Dept. 


G. H. Reid Is Manager 


According to the manager, G. H. 
Reid, the Center will handle all servic- 
ing of G-E’s major appliances in 
Philadelphia’s metropolitan area, and 
will also serve as a small appliance 
parts supply depot for the entire At- 
lantic district, which is comprised of 
portions of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Maryland, and West Vir- 
ginia, and all of Delaware and North 
Carolina. 

In addition to these responsibilities 
the Center will handle any small or 
major appliances which dealers, dis- 
tributors or utilities wish repaired. 
The G-E products not under the super- 
vision of the Appliance Service Center 
are those comprising commercial re- 
frigeration and oil heating, accord- 
ing to Mr. Reid. 

In addition to Mr. Reid, the manag- 
ing personnel of the Philadelphia 
Center includes: L. K. Ennes, operat- 
ing manager, J. M. Scott, parts sales, 
and J. A. Rafferty, appliance sales 
representative. 

The entire Atlantic area in which 
the Philadelphia Appliance Service 
Center is located is under the direction 
of M. J. Sands, manager of appliance 
sales. G. W. Orr represents the dis- 
trict as product service representative. 


OPA Appoints 
Hearing Aid Committee 


Eight executives of manufacturing 
firms have been appointed to an Elec- 
trical Hearing Aid Industry Advisory 
Committee by-the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. The committee will act 


as a consulting body in regard 
present and proposed price actions 
fecting sales of electrical hearing a 
and as a clearing house for proposal 
from the trade. 
Personnel of the committee is 
follows : 
W. H. Huth, Aurex Corp., Chicago, if 
C. A. Moore, Gem Earphone Co, 
York, N. Y. 
Stanley Osserman, Dictograph 
Co., New York city. 
R. C. Litchfield, Graybar Electric 
New York city. 
E. J. Myers, E. A. Myers & Sons, Pit 
burgh, Pa. 
Dean Babbitt, Sonotone Corp., Elms 
Y. 


Fred J. Wonders, Paraphone H 
Aid, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
J. J. Nance, Zenith Radio Corp., Chicags 


Home Planning 
Files in Big Demand 


Evidence that many residents 
southern California are looking fot 
ward to the construction of new hom 
with every electrical convenience # 
soon as war restrictions are lifted # 
shown in the response received frat 
customers of the Southern Califor 
Edison Company to an offer of it 
copies of the Hotpoint home planning 
file for the preservation of clippimf 
and other data relative to home ct 
struction. The first 500 of these file 
were soon exhausted and an additionl 
3,500 lasted but a short time. In aif 
tion requests were made in respomt 
to a national advertisement 
brought the number of files distributtl: 
in this territory to 5,300. The 
ern California Edison Company is m0 
providing material to fill them. 

Each of the 5,300 customers wo 
have in this way signified their mle 
tion of building after the war 
receive every six weeks a folder fi 
the utility which will contain sugg 
tions relative to electrical feat 
of the home. Other building ite 
have also been asked to ; 
pertinent data. A large number ® 
those requesting the file in the 
place accompanied their request 
the statement that they planned 
make their new homes “all-clectt® 
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CONTINENTAL RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION 


announces a change in name to 


OMmital. 


As a preliminary to extensive post-war plans now under con- 
sideration, the simplification of our corporation name appears 
as a logical step. In radio and magazine advertising the Admiral 
trade-mark is today being widely exploited. It is the name 
Admiral, we hope Mr. and Mrs. America will remember when 


peace will again permit the purchase of a radio for the home. 


General Offices: 3800 CORTLAND ST., CHICAGO 47, U.S.A. 


Peacetime Makers of “America’s Smart Set” 
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Many a theoretical “E” has been awarded 
the American Ironing Machine Company 
by Simplex Ironer users during peaceiime 
decades of the past for Excellence in Per- 
formance. Simplex leadership was built on 
such public acclaim. 

Now, during this War for Freedom, the 
Army and Navy pay tribute to Simplex 
workers for Excellence in War Production. 


Hence, we are genuinely proud to tell our 
many Simplex dealer and distributor friends 
that the coveted Army-Navy “E” banner 
now flies over the Simplex plant. 


American Ironing Machine Co. 


Algonquin, Illinois 


IMPLEX FRONER 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER 
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N a recent issue of the Post-War 

Digest, there appears a very inter- 
esting paragraph under the following 
heading—“Changing Distribution Pic- 
ture.” Let me quote from this para- 
graph—“World of Tomorrow will 
dawn on a new American distributing 
system for consumer goods with every 
effort being made by manufacturers to 
reduce drastically the high cost of sell- 
ing, now sometimes as much as 60 
percent of consumer’s dollar.” 

To one who has been in the business 
of distribution for any period of years 
this has a familiar ring, and starts 
him buckling on his armor for most 
distributors know that with the hue 
and cry to “reduce drastically the high 
cost of selling” everybody starts point- 
ing a menacing finger toward the dis- 
tributor better known as “the middle- 
man.” 


Basic Facts 


If we examine this problem of dis- 
tribution or wholesaling, there are a 
few basic and simple facts that we 
should consider. 

1, In the economic scheme of 
things we, of necessity, have a 
manufacturer who makes and a cus- 
tomer who buys merchandise. That 
merchandise must be taken from the 
man who buys. No matter what you 
do, what you call it, how you do it 
or how you call it that step must be 
taken care of. That’s the function 
that we distributors perform. You 
can put it down in the book that 
whether we as independent entities 
do it, or whether the manufacturer 
does it himself, that step must be in 
the picture. 

2. Talking won’t justify any sys- 
tem of distribution. That system has 
survived because it is economically 
sound and for no other reason. We 
in Graybar, and may I say we have 
been in business for almost 75 years, 
rest our case on one simple premise. 
We believe that our business is 
sound because we take the manufac- 
turer’s goods and deliver them to 
the customer cheaper, better and 
easier than the manufacturer can do 
it either himself or Throush any 
other channel. When the time 
comes when merchandise can be 
taken more economically from 
maker to user than we now do it, 
we will either have to change our 
system or get into another business. 

3. A system of distributors or 
wholesalers is absolutely necessary 
to provide a channel through a man- 
ufacturer producing a new product 
outside his field can get that prod- 
we quickly and cheaply to its mar- 

et. 

4. One of the very practical proofs 
that the distributor is performing a 
necessary function is found in the 
fact that he is so very healthy and 
his life expectancy so high. Come 
good times or bad, Hell or high- 
water, the wholesaler like little 
Charlie McCarthy keeps “buzzing 
right along.” 


Mortality Low 
In this connection, I have been do- 


The Distributor's Place 
in the Post-War World 


Some pertinent remarks excerpted from a speech by 
Herbert Metz, general lamp and lighting sales ma 
of Graybar Electric Co., presented before a recent 

ing of the American Mar':eting Association 


Chairman, 
National Electrical Wholesalers 
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HERBERT METZ 
Post-War Planning 


ing a little private investigating, th 
results of which are more than i 
teresting. The McGraw-Hill Company 
publishes an annual directory in whid 
are listed all of the accredited ele- 
trical wholesalers in America. Taking 
1931 as a base, I find that there were 
984 electrical wholesalers listed 3 
doing business in this country at that 
time. In 1943, twelve years later, # 
of these same electrical wholesales, 
or 60%, were still in business, I har 
also had checked the membership rd 
of the National Electrical Wholesales 
Association. According to their re 
ords, of the 358 companies who wet 
members in 1931, 322 or 90% are stil 
active both in business and in é& 
Association. A very interesting ail 
significant record. In passing, let m 
point out that according to figures! 
have received from McGraw-Hill 
88% of all business concerns pass ot 
every five years. The record of ele 
trical wholesaling’ indicates that 
average only 25% passed out ® 
twelve years. It is interesting, too, ® 
note also that while there were 
electrical wholesalers listed in } 
there were 1,386 listed in 1942. 

In this connection, I also want # 
point out that in 1931, there wert 
electrical wholesalers in 264 Americ 
cities. In 1942 there were el : 
wholesalers in 457 cities. The me 
esting thing here is that the elect 
wholesaling industry is not only 
static but that it is very activé) 
alert in following the growth oF 
industry and of America, m 
possible for the manufacturer to Mi 
outlets in all strategic marketing 
ters as those centers develop. ~ 

Business today is faced with ® 
sales contact problem, the 
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: for RADIO DEALERS | 










YESTERDAY 


there were two radio companies doing a 
very creditable job of manufacturing and 
selling. Mission Bell Radio Manufacturing 
Co. was producing medium and inexpen- 
sive table models, as well as commercial 
communication equipment. 

Mitchell- Hughes was creating a well- 
earned reputation as one of the nation’s 
finest custom-built phonograph-radio 
combinations. 


TODAY 


these companies combined in Hoffman 
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yin whi Radio are successfully executing some of 

= Radio's toughest war assignments. We've 

pity acquired the finest radio engineering staff 

the, obtainable and highly trained our people 

Ta to manufacture fine precision products in 

holes mass production and at low costs. 

sar ONE OF RADIO’S TOUGHEST ASSIGNMENTS 
ig TOMOR ROW Among our war responsibilities is the manufac- 
few radio dealers may have implicit confi- ture of an indispensable electronic device requir- 
a dence in our capacity to build any type of ing more than 4000 calibrations to 1/100 of 1% 
— ‘postwar radio equipment the public will accuracy over the widest temperature ranges in 
were buy. We invite your interest in the future Alaska or Africa. It assures accurate communica- 
on of this company. tion contact with all Navy units on ships, shore 





want f 






or planes. 





MANUFACTURERS OF MISSION BELL RADIOS . 
6) renal Nu aGl-)-t0 Ge -iUkel- 1-4 tle) lomelel iti <i Gale! <i; 
ELECTRONIC AND COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 
R A Oto C Game F.. 
3430 SOUTH HILL STREET LOS ANGELES :; CALIFORNIA 
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VICTORY 


WILL COME .. . 


In the meantime the entire 
plant facilities formerly used in man- 
ufacturing the famous One Minute 
Washers are now devoted to the 
War effort. 


When the torch of Victory again 
lights the pathway of world peace, 
the American housewife will begin 
a search for New Home Conven- 
1ences. When that day comes we 
will be ready to serve the trade with 


Onell 























Tule 


WASHER 





Our new modern plant with its extensive 
metal stamping, Baked Finish and Metal 
Plating facilities, and veteran craftsmen 
anxiously await the day they can again 
produce the One Minute. 


’« HOLIDAY GREETINGS * 


To our thousands of loyal dealers and distributors through- 
out the land we extend our best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year crowned with Victory. 


One Minute Washer Co. 


Appliance Craftsmen Since 1898 
KELLOGG, IOWA 




















































The Driver-Harris Company wishes 
to extend to all its customers the 
complimertts of the Season 


We share with our customers 


the hardships of business opera- 


tion under the conditions imposed 
by war and we share with 
them the hope that in a short time 
normal business conditions will 


return 


DRIVER-HARRIS COMPANY 
HARRISON, N. J 
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problem, the service problem and the 
manpower problem, each of which is 
important, each of which becomes 
daily more complicated, and each of 
which is being efficiently and effec- 
tively handled by the wholesaler for 
the manufacturer in a way that could 
not be done were the manufacturer to 
do it directly. 

All these functions are performed on 
a margin of profit so low that we are 
convinced, as you who know must be 
convinced, that the cost cannot be 
matched by any other existing dis- 
tributing system. Economics dictates 
this cost, and economics in the future 
as in the past, will determine whether 
or not the wholesaling function shall 
be a continuing one. 


About the Future 


And now, a word about the future. 
I want to assure you that we as whole- 
salers are looking ahead. We in Gray- 
bar are actively studying ways and 
means of meeting post-war problems. 
The National Electrical Wholesalers 
Association has a post-war planning 
committee through which we as indi- 
vidual companies and as an associa- 
tion are trying to look ahead and plan 
for the future. We are studying mar- 
kets. We are trying to find remedies 
for old evils which are in our industry 
as they are in all industries. We are 
studying ways to more intelligently 
select and train our employees. We are 
looking for new things to sell—new 
markets to develop. We are getting 
ready for new industries as well as 
new devices. We are studying meth- 
ods and checking and rechecking the 
physical layout of our offices and our 
warehouses. We are trying to coop- 
erate with every movement that has 
as its objective the development of 
post-war business and the efficient 
distribution of merchandise. 


The Appliance Picture 


There is another important phase 
of the electrical wholesaling business 
which covers the distribution of elec- 
trical appliances—washers, vacuum 
cleaners, etc., which are sold by and 
large through stores operated by deal- 
ers. It is around this appliance busi- 
ness that most of the arguments and 
discussions regarding distribution in 
the electrical fields are now taking 
place. We hear considerable talk to- 
day about the wild scramble being 
made by so many manufacturers to 
get into this electrical appliance busi- 
ness, and the succeeding wilder scram- 
ble for distribution. We hear prophe- 
cies of new and interesting sales 
schemes through which merchandise 
will be taken directly to the consumer 
at costs fantastically low. We hear a 
lot about the super-duper service sta- 
tion in the post-war period where you 
will drive in at one end with an empty 
tank and a full pocketbook, and drive 
out the other end with a full tank, an 
empty pocketbook, and with a back 
seat full of gadgets from refrigerators 
to rat traps. I understand that the 
old type service station with its 
friendly pumps and even more friendly 
Jim and Joe are doomed. I don’t 
think so! We Americans like size 
and efficiency to be sure—we also like 
personalized service. 

I am not so fatuous as to think that 
there will be no changes in manufac- 
turing, in retailing and in wholesaling 
post-war, but I do believe that whether 
it be electrical equipment, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, or Tires, 
that merchandise must be taken from 
the man who makes to the man who 
uses or sells. This means, in essence, 
that a distributing function must be 
performed no matter under what 


_ all four contests will be eligible. ~ 
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name you might term it. J je 
further, that the efficient, ale « 
active distributor or wholesaler 
continue to be as he is today, » 
channel through which the bulk of 

merchandise will continue to 
more effectively in some years 
in others but continuing on, 
striving to be more efficient a th 
years go on. 





McCall's Contest © 
Features Kitchens 


The third in the series of four 
“Home of Tomorrow Contests, spo. 
sored by McCall’s Magazine, was jy. 
tured in the November issue yig 
kitchens the subject. In an article by 
Mary Davis Gillies, interior d i 
editor, the magazine’s 3,500,000 
were shown a “Tried-and-True” (i. 
chen and a “Day-after-Tomorroy 
Dream” kitchen, and the chief feature 
and advantages of each. 


Must Indicate Preference 


In letters of 200 words or less, co 
testants must tell which kitchen the 
prefer and why. Entry blanks, cover. 
ing detailed information on kitchen and 
laundry equipment and _appliang 
must be filled out and the type ¢ 
range, refrigerator, washers and small 
kitchen equipment desired must be ix 
dicated. The contest blank gives a floor 
plan of each kitchen, and illustration 
of different ranges and refrigerators. 
Contestants must check their prefer 
ences on electric range, gas range, it 
box, gas refrigerator, electric refriger- 
ator, electric dishwasher, kitchen 
cabinets, dinette furniture, sink, wate 
heater and electric disposer. Small 
equipment preferred must also be it- 
dicated. Electric toaster,  electre 
roaster, electric mixer, pressure sauce 
pan, electric ventilator, fluorescent 
lighting and radio for kitchen are it 
cluded in the list. With regard to lam- 
dry equipment, preferences on auto 
matic washer, spinner type washer, 
wringer type washer, electric ironet, 
electric iron, steam iron, electric dryer, 
gas dryer, must be checked. 

In another section of the entry blank, 
headed “Tell Us Your Ideas About 
Appliances,” entrants will answer que 
tions on type of range now owned and 
type desired should the present one be 
replaced; what location of top uml 
are preferred in table top ranges, até 
what accessories are most desirable 
Among the accessories to be checke 
are light, condiment set, automatit 
time clock, automatic heat contd, 
convenience outlet, automatic gas ovel 
lighter, lid to cover burners, warming 
oven and deep well cooker. The sam 
type of questions must be ans 
regarding refrigerators. 


Trends Revealed 


It is expected that the trend m 
kitchen preferences will be in 
by the results of the contest, and Me 
Call’s Magazine will base future dew 
rating articles on the answers 
One thousand nine hundred and Silt 
dollars in War Bonds and Stamps 
be awarded on the kitchen comet 
Nine thousand four hundred dollass# 
War Bonds and Stamps 
awarded in all four contests, i 
a grand prize of $1,600 in War 
and Stamps, for which those who eal 
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OU are seeing right now 
what America can do when 
she pours her whole spirit into 
a job, even if that job be war. 


Think what prodigies of benefit 
we can win for ourselves and our 
children, if with equal drive and 
purpose we tackle the oppor- 
tunities of peace! 


We have done that before, you 
know — over a wondrous 150 
years — in which we rocketed 
from hardscrabble beginnings to 
our place now as the No. 1 na- 
tion on this earth. 


We can do it again — this time 
with the whole world as our sup- 
pliers and customers — if in- 
spired by the same vision we keep our 
faith in what free men can do, given a 
chance. 


There is no higher mission for the serv- 


‘iceable American newspaper than to il- 


luminate that vision and vigilantly to 
guard for its readers the freedom which 
keeps it alight. 


In more than a dozen of the great key 
cities of the nation Hearst Newspapers 
shoulder a major part in this task—whole- 
heartedly, as the people who rely on them 
for news and guidance are well aware. 


From the N. C. Wyeth painting 


THE WORLDS | yi SS, REAPER | 


Cyrus 





Rall ‘M°Cormick’s lnmention 
Steele's Tavern, Virginia, July 1631. - 





Who are these people? The backbone of 
dynamic America — the decent, honest, 
diligent, on-their-way-up people — the 
purposeful millions who mean to get 
somewhere, and prefer to earn their way. 


Faithfully, in peacetime as in war, Hearst 
Newspapers have served them, and it is 
only natural that these nearly 5,000,000 
families now should hold our papers in 
special regard. Thus: 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate news they 
want, they look to Hearst Newspapers 
first. 


If it is authentic interpretation of events 











Courtesy International Harvester Company 


or trustworthy editorial counsel they 
want, they look to Hearst Newspapers 
first. 


If it is, features, newspictures, cartoons, 
columnists’ comment, society, sports or 
business news they want, they look to 
Hearst Newspapers first. 


There is a lesson here which no sensible 
advertiser with an eye on the future will 
ignore. 


It is simply that in planning marketing 
programs to reach these people, he should 
look to Hearst Newspapers first, as do 
they. 





Serving the American People—their Freedom, Security and Progress—by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising. 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Evening and Sunday 

NEW YORK MIRROR 
Morning and Sunday 

CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN 
Evening and Sunday 


DETROIT TIMES 
Evening and Sunday 


Evening 
Evening 


Sunday 






LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 

LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS 

BALTIMORE NEWS-POST 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN 
Morning and Evening 

BOSTON ADVERTISER 
Sunday 

PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 
Evening and Sunday 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 
Evening 
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SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
Morning and Sunday 

SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Morning and Sunday 


OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 
Evening 


SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
Evening and Sunday 


Morning and Sunday 


GE 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION 
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the replacement 
e le cfric ran 9g e unit t h at LIGHTING CONFERENCE—Nearly 150 representatives of utilities, distributors, ang 


manufacturers of lighting fixtures attended a four-day wartime lighting course for light. 
S| Mi Pp L ing service men and engineers at General Electric's Nela Park recently. Included he 


the group were 32 wearers of the "gold bomber" lapel pin awarded to men doing an 
aircraft pr 


L J M outstanding job in removing lighting bottlenecks in war plants. 
SERVICE PROB oe 


1200-watt and 2000-watt Heatfio Ara 
units with Snap-on adaptor rings " b td 
enable service man to fit any HAVE YOU HEARD they uid, 

range. With these ses the Corsa 

units, speedy, one- to power t 
cail servicing is the lest sky-f 
rule. Ideal for re- 
placements, in war- THE \ 
time or any time Merit fo 


Keep. em cooking Stuart M. Crocker, vice-president to appear in 21 magazines, which will [been awa’ 
with Chromalox Lamp Di 


eid Hee Gatatte of the General Electric Co., has been have paintings done for the series 
elected president of the Columbia Gas by leading American artists—Robert manager | 
& Electric Corp., succeeding Edward Philipp, Walter C. Klett, Jerry Farns- Aaron M 
Chromalox Reynolds, according to Philip G. Goss- worth, Alexander Brook and John engineerit 
Range Unit re- ler, board chairman. Crocker joined Koch. The theme will be “America’s Hall, staf 
pair parts, General Electric in 1922 as assistant strength in war and peace—the part- ing depar 
por were ~ to Owen D. Young. He was made a nership of man and woman.” more, ma 
4 y Menge at : eg 8 
under WPB ep ee F. Matcotm Farmer, vice-president a 
limitation or- Otis M. Jackson, who took leave and consulting engineer for the Elec- 
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ders. ° ; A FORM 

of absence as sales promotion manager trical Testing Laboratories, Inc., and in Fort \ 

of Georgia Power Co. in May, 1942, inspection consultant for the U. S. “ae 

to serve as deputy regional director of Army’s New York Ordnance District, Oe ore 

E D W i N oL e W | E G A N D Cc @) . WPB, has been appointed general has been elected president of United Sent. B 

. manager of operations for Rich’s, one Engineering Trustees, Inc., a corpora- War I f 
7525 Thomas Blvd. Pittsbu rg h, 8, Penn of Atlanta’s leading department stores. tion established to hold title to the 
joint property of the American Society 

_Alsent Prat aoe be ned of Electrical Engineers, the American - hat 

i Baar a“ O New York He has Society of Civil Engineers, the Ameri. Jf © a 

ir -_ mF re sh th “ . f . th can Institute of Mechanical Engineers “Sana 
. been associmed with the Erm tor the and the American Institute of Mining 

past two years, in charge of public and Metallurgical Engineers. develop 

utility and home appliance accounts. ; device 


Homer C. Davis, chairman of the the tem 
dealer division of the Electrical Asso- and is n 
ciation of Philadelphia, and member of equipme 
the firm of George B. Davis & Co, U.S. v 


died recently. 


Or THE 5,000 TELEVISION RECEIVERS 
in the New York area, more than two- 
thirds are in excellent operating con- 
dition, and only 11 percent are out of 













\ os commission, according to John T. Univ 
a h th Williams of NBC’s television depart- 
. new pat S to e ment, who made a recent survey of the » ca 
ee : ployees 
situation. 
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-— ay re tae that the 
t vA future Lieut. WALTER M. ScHWARTz, who | The Electrical Industry Provides... work fe 
~ 
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] i resigned the presidency of the Proctor | SKUlL aa | @ ture of 
2 g! | Electric Co. to join the R.A.F., and | | 

















tory sa 
Just ahead, in the great adven- has since transferred to the American CL 

ture of science, lie many discov- Air Forces, was recently advanced to | 
the rank of Captain. 


SYLV 
have b 
at Bay 
jected 
strictio 


eries that will serve mankind. 





Upon such discoveries, Sperti, 
Inc, has been built. For Sperti 
is more than a manufacturer. 





STROMBERG-CaARLSON has launched 
its first big radio show in several 
: ; years. It is called “Mission Accom- 
Beyond Sperti there are ‘labora- ‘ “* dj d 
tories devoted to pure scientific | plished and 1s broa cast from the 
Sampson Naval Training Station on 
the shores of Seneca Lake, N. Y. The 
show is broadcast over WHAM, 










research, staffed by scientists 
wholly devoted to exploring new 
fields of knowledge. 























Out of their mature discoveries, Rochester, at 7:15 p.m. Wednesday 
Sperti will fashion advanced evenings. The script is prepared by 
products for the postwar world McCann-Erickson Advertising Agency. 
... products that will bring satis- 
ides to ten liagg eo oan THe Bronx Harpware & Supply = 
profits to appliance distributors Co., New York, is building a special “ 
and dealers. ultraviolet solarium for employees er 
GO which will house one of the newly- \ The Electrical Association of Philadelphia 
developed “Lighthouse” ultraviolet = ——— i 
lamps, developed by Hanovia Chemical mmaans extan wean (0 








& Mfg. Co. 


PHILCO HAVE DECLARED A DivipgeNp !NDUSTRY AD—The above ad is one of # 
a of 20 cents per share of common stock, series which the Electrical Association 
Oi sinc ate payable December 13. They paid 15 Philadelphia has been running in local papers 
2ESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, MANUFACTURING © CINCINNATI, OHIO cents a share on March 12 and 20 _ for the past year. It is designed to pre 
cents on June 12 and September 13. sent electricity to the public, not as a com 
modity, but as people, according to John A 
McCALL’s MAGAZINE ARE STARTING Morrison, managing director of the Associae 
a new series of ads, many in full color, _ tion. 


Incorporated 
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GeneRAL ELECTRIC Co. veterans 
Ri : George F. Morrison, 
of the company since 1922, 
y vice-president and an Edison 
at the age of 76; Charles B.. 

Davis, former manager of General 
Flectric’s New England district, who 
W-24 October 1, 1926. He was 82. 
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-Keivinator recently inter- 
SF tek regular schedule of ad- 
vertising to run a double-spread in 
jading weekly magazines to bring the 
Beountry up-to-date on the company’s 

















and jcipation in the war effort. C. 5. 
light. = in charge of advertising, 
led in ‘nted out that the company is now 
Ng an Mone of the world’s largest producers of 





aircraft propellers ; has received a con- 
tract to build Sikorsky hellicopters for 
the Army Air Forces; and that the 
2000 hp. Pratt & Whitney engines 
they build, used with such success on 
the Corsair, are also being used now 
to power the Navy’s newest and dead- 
fest sky-fighter, the Hellcat. 








Tue WESTINGHOUSE ORDER OF 
Merit for distinguished service has 
will  jpbeen awarded four employees of the 
lamp Division: William B. Gero, 


es manager of lamp manufacturing; Dr. 
rns- Aaron M. Hageman, manager of the 
‘ohn engineering department; Dr. Roy D. 
ica’s Hall, staff supervisor of the engineer- 


art- ing department; and James B. Whit- 
more, manager of the industrial engi- 
neering and equipment department. 

dent 

lec- A FoRMER CHRYSLER AIRTEMP dealer 

and in Fort Worth, Texas, Lieut. John T. 


a Burke, was killed recently when his 
rict, 


; plane crashed at Camp Wolters, Texas. 

_ Lieut. Burke was a former World 
! War I flyer. 

the 7 

ety . 5 

. J. R. CAMPBELL, a design engineer 

ican , 

oaha for General Electric, who before the 

oan war had worked on heat controls for 

ring automatic irons, is credited with the 


development of “Temp-Turb,” a new 

device which automatically controls 
the the temperature of flowing air in ducts, 
$s0- and is now being installed as standard 
equipment on at least one type of 
Co., U. S. warplane. 


UNIVERSAL GOT SUCH GOOD RESULTS 
from a suggestion system for em- 
ployees working on war contracts, 
that the system has now been put to 
work for suggestions on the manufac- 
ture of post-war appliances. The fac- 
tory says the ideas are pouring in. 


Mm 


Sytvanta Etecrric Propucts, INc. 
have bought a 284-acre tract of land 
at Bayside, Long Island, for a pro- 
jected research center. War-time re- 
strictions will prevent any immediate 
| building program, company officials 


said, 
U. S. Navy nurses are now being 
furnished with a new weapon, an air- 


tooled electric pistol that shoots heal- 
ing ultra-violet rays at local “targets” 
on skin surfaces or within cavities of 
the body. The lamp has been developed 
by Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co., 

Newark, N. J. The new “weapon” is 
a( weful for treating slow-healing 
wounds, abscesses, indolent ulcers, 
Psoriasis and other diseases. 








of a Firry Vicrory MODEL PRESSURE 
yn of COOKERS acquired by the Minnesota 
apes Power & Light Company of Duluth, 
pre Bid loaned to its customers for the 
com Processing of non-acid vege- 
hn A. & tables have added 15,428 pints of green 






beans, peas and corn to the supply of 
available for the coming winter, 











it is estimated. Instructions on the use 
of pressure cookers were given by the 
home service department to all re- 
questing a loan of the equipment and 
a timely advertising campaign stimu- 
lated public action. 


A SPEEDIER APPLICATION of the Sister 
Kenny treatment for infantile paralysis 
has been made possible by the Genera! 
Electric Company’s development of a 
special washing machine which pro- 
vides an improved way of heating and 
wringing the heavy woolen cloths 
known as “packs” which are wrapped 
around the patient to relieve pain and 
reduce the muscular spasms. While 
formerly it required the services of 12 
nurses to apply packs to four patients 
at the same time, the new equipment 
makes it possible to do the same work 
with only nine nurses. The wringer 
has been speeded up by installation of 
special 50 cycle gears with a 60-cycle 
motor and its pressure has been in- 
creased to 700 pounds. 


THE ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY is rated by the public as 
giving people the most for their money 
and having done most to raise the 
standard of living in America, accord- 
ing to a recent survey conducted by 
the Psychological Corp. made public 
recently by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. In the survey, the 
electrical industry was compared with 
the aviation, chemical and automotive 
industries. 


Jupson C. Burns, PHILADELPHIA, 
have been appointed distributors for 
Lindemann & Hoverson Co., Milwau- 
kee, manufacturers of gas ranges, elec- 
tric ranges and water heaters. The 
company was recently appointed dis- 
tributors for Crosley refrigerators. 


Reppy KtLowatrt has been adopted 
as an advertising symbol by two more 
western utilities, according to Ashton 
B. Collins, founder of the Reddy Kilo- 
watt service. The British Columbia 
Electric Railway Co., Ltd., of Van- 
couver, B. C., and the California Ore- 
gon Power Company of Medford, Ore- 
gon, have added Reddy to their staffs. 


SAMUEL H. Taytor, for ten years 
managing director of the Pacific Coast 
Electrical Association, who retired in 
1930 after 56 years in the electrical 
industry, died on Oct. 18 at his home 
in Alameda om Mr. Taylor came 
to California in 1884 to set up and 
demonstrate a 25-lamp arc light gen- 
erator at Sacramento for the Thomp- 
son-Houston Company. He was known 
as the oldest living member of the 
electrical industry in the West at the 
time of his death. 


W. L. Frost, affectionately known 
as “Jack” Frost to members of the 
electrical industry in the West, died at 
his home in Los Angeles on Oct. 13. 
He had retired in 1938 from his posi- 
tion as vice-president in charge oi 
sales of the Southern California Edi- 
son Company on account of ill health. 
He was a past president and director 
of the Pacific Coast Electrical Associ- 
ation. 


IN A SPACE ON THE MAIN FLOOR the 
Montgomery Ward & Company’s re- 
tail store in Omaha has opened a self- 
service record department. Even 
before advertising announcing the new 
department had appeared, declares 
R. P. Kelly, store manager, the de- 
partment was thronged. 
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We're selling the 26,000,000 
electric flatiron users through 
national advertising the labor 
saving 


Waterproof 
IRONING PAD 


See these ads in the Saturday 
Evening Post, the Ladies Home 
Journal, Better Homes & Gardens, 
The American Home and Parent's 
Magazine. 

Today we are busy making Plas- 
tic clothing. After Victory we will 
be rapping on your door with a 
new dramatic plan of selling. 
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THE SUNLITE MFG. COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 5, WISCONSIN 


MAKE ANY IRON PERFORM . 
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DELIVERY ? 






RATING? 


HERE'S THE INFORMATION ON 


THESE SIGNAL PRODUCTS 





Telegraph and 


Wireless Keys 


R-48 key 


In addition to our government contracts for Wireless and Telegraph 
Instruments we have a factory stock of most all of these items for 
immediate shipment on orders with AA-5 or higher rating. 








if you are not getting our 
weekly factory stock list 
send for your copy. 











SIGNAL PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILLS 


OB-8 light duty “4”, OB-4 standard duty %” and 


OB-5 standard duty 4%”... are obtain- 
able on A-9 or higher rated orders. 





—AA-5 or higher rating. 


V-316 





VENT AND EXHAUST FANS 


Ventilating and exhaust fans, available on orders 
as follows: 10” through 16”. Send executed Form 
WPB-1319 (formerly PD-556) to us. 18” through 24” 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Menominee, Michigan 
Offices in ali Priacipal Cities 
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Helping to popularize modern oil heating appli- 
ances—by providing CONVENIENT, fuel-saving 
cil controls — has been our privilege at A-P for 
many years. This convenience, always a vital sales 
advantage for dealers, is an operating feature ap- 
preciated today by our armed forces, and by thou- 
sands of satisfied homemakers. 


Look for these “dividends” in your post-war ap- 
pliances.. Proved in the past, they'll add greater 
benefits in the future — based on today’s labora- 
tory research at A-P, where designers and engi- 
neers are ready for new control applications that will 
pace new progress in oil heating appliance selling. 





AUTOMATIC PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


2400 N. Thirty-Second St. 


Milwoukee 10, Wisconsin 











METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE 
Co.’s_ policy-holders’ service bureau 
has issued the first of a series of post- 
war planning reports entitled “An 
Introduction-to Post-War Planning.” 


R. J. Russet, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Century Elec- 
tric Co., St. Louis, has been elected 
president of the Associated Industries 
of Missouri. 


BREAKING ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS, 
weight of air express shipments car- 
ried by the nation’s airlines amounted 
to more than 1,302 tons in. the month 
of June, according to the air express 
division of Railway Express Agency. 
This was an increase of 48.7 percent 
over June, 1942. Shipments for the 
month totaled 125,033, up 8.8 percent, 
while gross revenue of this cargo was 
up 30 percent. For the six-month 
period, 13,775,096 pounds of air ex- 
press were handled, an increase of 56 
percent over the 1942 period. 


LLEWELLYN Harries, recently re- 
tired captain of the U. S. Army, has 
been appointed manager of the sales 
promotion division of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, according 
to Lew Hahn, general manager. Prior 
to joining the Army, Mr. Harries was 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of Cleland-Simpson Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa., and before that was with 
Bamberger’s and the Kresge depart- 
ment stores of Newark, N. J. 


By AUTHORITY OF THE Federal 
Communications Commission  fre- 
quency modulation stations adopted 
Nov. 1 the same kind of call letters as 
ordinary broadcast stations use. This 
meant dropping the awkward numeral- 
letter combination (R25LA).  Per- 
mission has been granted to add “FM” 
to new names. East of the Mississippi 
stations will start with W and west 
with a K. 


SECOND RENEWAL OF A GOVERNMENT 
production award has just been made 
to the Belmont Radio Corporation, 
according to President Parnell S. 
Billings. A second white star has 
been added to the Army-Navy “E” 
flag which flies over the factory. 


RADIO RECORD PLAYER MANUFAC- 
TURERS have been allocated shellac 
amounting to 20 percent of the indus- 
try’s average consumption during the 
third and fourth quarters of 1941, it 
was announced recently by the War 
Production Board in Washington. 


Flashlight Batteries 
Ordered to Farmers 


Manufacturers of flashlight batteries 
have been directed to distribute ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of their fourth 
quarter production to farmers, the 
War Production Board announced re- 
cently. Purpose of the directive is 
to make flashlight batteries immedi- 
ately available to farmers throughout 
the country to assist them in the care 
of young stock during the winter 
months. 

Batteries now are being made at 
approximately 50 percent of the pre- 
war output and this directive makes 
about normal rural consumption avail- 
able through farm outlets. Manufac- 
turers are directed to allocate specific 
numbers of batteries among farm 
distribution outlets on the basis of past 
purchases or other equitable methods. 
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Carry the Complete lin 
of COLE HEATERS fy 
New Rationed Purchase 


Cole Hot Blast Heaters all haye 
National Consumer acc 

finest construction inco ing | 
special patented and neal 
tures—two or more sizes of each 
model illustrated. 


Send for our catalogue and 
further information. 


Manufacturers of 
Gas - Oil - Coal - Wood 
HEATERS 
e 
GAS - OIL FIRED 
FLOOR FURNACES 


Write to 


COLE HOT BLAST 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


3108 W. Sist Street Chicago 32, Il. 


























Talk about sales pos- 
sibilities — the new 
2-3-4 cup VACULA- 
TOR has if with a 
capital *'i''! It's the 
practical SMALL size 
vacuum brewer that 
women want, need, 
and will buy—pronto! 
Profit-conscious stores 
will find VACULATOR 
"just what the doc- 
tor ordered’ for Fall and Winter busi- 
ness. If it's fireworks you want, then be 
sure to see the— 


2-3-4 cUuP 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


We tell ‘em, you sell ‘em! VACULATOR 
ads will appear in LIFE, Saturday Eve 
ning POST, Ladies’ Home JOURNAL, 
Woman's Home COMPANION, The 
AMERICAN Magazine, 
and a long list of o 











national publications. 
PLUS the American 
Weekly, in 20 mojor 


s . See 
voor ober Foal 
HILL-SHAW CO. 
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cOMPANY EARNINGS 





PHILCO CORP. 
lidated net income of Philco 
eal for the first nine months of 1943 
totaled $2,445,034 or $1.78 per share 
of common stock, after estimated fed- 
eral and state taxes and after provision 
for anticipated voluntary price reduc- 
tions and renegotiation of war con- 
tracts, according to John Ballantyne, 
ident. 
ts the first nine months of .1942, ad- 
justed earnings of Philco amounted 
to $1,989,280 or $1.45 cents per share. 
Net income for the third quarter of 
1943 totaled $918,752 or $.67 cents per 
share, as compared with $817,580 or 
$.60 cents per share in the second 
quarter of 1943, and $636,403 or $.47 
cents per share in.the third quarter 
last year. 


EVANS PRODUCTS 


Evans Products Co., Detroit, manu- 
facturers of oil-space heating equip- 
ment and other products, report a net 
profit for the 9-month period ended 
September 30, subject to adjustments 
and renegotiation, of $448,434, after 
charges, including a post-war rehabili- 
tation reserve of $667,000, and provi- 
sion of $1,260,574 for taxes. This net 
is equal to $1.84 a share on the 244,191 
shares of (par $5) common stock. The 
net compares with a profit of $119,078, 
or 48 cents a share, for the correspond- 
ing period in 1942. 


MAYTAG CO. 


Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa, in a 
report for the 9-month period ended 
September 30, subject to year-end ad- 
justments, showed a net profit of $937,- 
184 after charges and provision of 
$1,831,500 for taxes. After dividend 
requirements, the net is equal to 12 
cents a share on the 1,617,921 shares 
of common stock. This compares with 
a net of $424,041 for the corresponding 
period in 1942. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 


Briggs & Stratton Corp., Milwaukee, 
report a net profit for the 9-month 
period ended September 30 of $743,369 
after charges and provision of $2,- 
000,000 for taxes and after deducting 
$176,000 for post-war. excess profits 
tax refund. This net is equal to $2.50 
a share on the 297,149 shares of capital 
stock. The net compares with a profit 
of $1,079,163, or $3.63 a share, for the 
same period last year. 


McGRAW ELECTRIC CO. 


For the 12-month period, ended 
September 30, McGraw Electric Co., 
manufacturers of Toastmaster prod- 
ucts, report a net profit of $920,212 
after charges and provision for $1,- 
262,000 for income and excess profits 
taxes. The net is equal to $1.94 a share 
on 472,600 shares of capital stock. This 
net compares with a revised net profit 
of $1,154,143, or $2.44 a share, for the 
Previous 12-month period, when in- 
come taxes totaled $1,517,000. 


BELDEN MFG. CO. 


For the 9-month period, Belden Mfg. 
Co. reports a net income of $353,273, 
after provision for $885,000 taxes and 
$45,170 provision for contingencies. 
The net was equal to $1.46 a share of 
the 241,547 shares of the company’s 
capital stock and compared to a profit 


for the previous period of $348,134, or 
$1.44 a common share. 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 


For the 9-month period ended Sep- 
tember 30, Radio Corporation of 
America report a net profit, after all 
charges and taxes, of $7,435,025, com- 
pared with $6,999,127 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1942. The net was 
equal to 36.3 cents a share. Provision 
for federal income taxes amounted to 
$20,877,900 for the 9-month period, 
compared to $14,009,600 for the previ- 
ous period. 


MAJESTIC RADIO & TELEVISION 


Profits of the Majestic Radio & 
Television Corp., Chicago, for the 12- 
month period ended August 31, 1943, 
were $679,931.57 (before provision 
for federal taxes), according to E. A. 
Tracey, president. This figure com- 
pares with a loss of $36,957.26 for the 
corresponding period last year. 


CROSLEY CORPORATION 


Operations of Crosley Corp. and 
subsidiaries for the 9-month period 
ended Sept. 30 last, resulted in a net 
profit of $2,771,879, subject to re- 
negotiation. The profit, which is 
after deducting $6,495,057 for taxes, 
is equivalent to $5.08 a share and is 
in contrast to the $764,694, or $1.40 a 
share, earned in the corresponding 
three-quarters of 1942 when only 
$1,484,921 was required for taxes. 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 


Net income of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. for the 9-month period 
ended September 30, after $3,464,070 
in taxes had been deducted, amounted 
to $1,005,697 equal, after preferred 
dividend requirements, to $1.13 each on 
854,474 common shares, against $636,- 
225, or $1.02 each on 514,368 shares 
for the corresponding period last year. 
Net sales were up 93 percent; net 
earnings 58 percent. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER 


Despite the complete conversion of 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. to war- 
time manufacture of essential military 
commodities, satisfactory servicing of 
Eureka cleaners in the hands of the 
public has been maintained through 
dealers, distributors and factory 
branches, H. W. Burritt, president, 
told his stockholders in his annual 
report. 

After proving $170,000 for taxes, net 
profit for the fiscal year ended July 
31, 1943, totalled $44,496, equivalent 
to $1.91 per share. This compares 
with a net profit of $421,842, later 
reduced to $376,842 by renegotiation, 
for the preceding fiscal year. 

Sales of $7,211,828 for the 1943 
fiscal year compare with $3,847,312, 
which was the largest peacetime 
volume year in the preceding decade. 


ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


The Zenith Radio Corp. reports 
an estimated consolidated operating 
profit for the first quarter ended July 
31, 1943 of its current fiscal year, 
amounting to $1,592,199 after depreci- 
ation, excise taxes and reserves, in- 
cluding reserves for voluntary price 
reductions on war contracts, but be- 
fore provision for federal income and 
excess profits taxes. 
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It's Time to Start 







Planning for Post- 







war Heating Profits 


Postwar planning committees in 
the Heating Industry advise us that 
the majority of new postwar homes 
will be heated with three quarts of 
oil per hour or less. 

As you know, pressure type oil- 
burning equipment is not satisfac- 
tory in these smaller capacities. 

However, H. C. Little dealers will 
be sitting pretty in the postwar mar- 
ket because the H. C. Little Burner 
Co. is the only hédting equipment 























manufacturer in America who can 

meet the demand for smaller heat- 

ing units with factory assembled 

equipment which combines fully 

automatic joperation, electric igni- 

tion, thermostatic control and va- 
porizing burners. These units include 

floor furnaces, wall furnaces, circu-' 
lating heaters and hot water heaters 

—a complete range of sizes and types 

of automatic oil heat especially de- 

signed for small homes. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Let's go after that postwar mar- 
ket together. Write for a copy of 
“How to Get Real Profits in 
Postwar Heating.” You'll find it 
snteresting. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Parts, Services & Accessories 
Fer rates see last isene. 














WASHING MACHINE REPLACEMENT PARTS 


WE Have a PARTS JOBBER Near You. 
Address on request. 


TRANTZ MANUFACTURING @ 





YJ 


WALTER A FRANTZ 
1251 DUEBER AVE.SW 


CANTON. OHIO 





SPECIALTIES 





Electric Mangle Roll Pads and Covers 
Vacuum Cleaner Bags, Ironing Board Pads 
and covers, washer and ironer covers. Ohio 
Textile Speciality Co., 


W. 64th Cleveland, O 





New 


Received by December 30th will appear in the 
January issue subject to space limitations.. 


Advertisements 


Post Especially Designed for 
Dealers 
A direct, easy-to-understand system, devised by 
an expert accountant in your line of business. It 
is in practical use by many dealers everywhere. 
THE KNAPHURST COMPANY 
522 S. Clinton Street Chicago 7, Iilinois 


FF ener BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 


ppliance Radio 








Save mone 
trom one 


Washing Machine & Vacuum Cleaner Parts. 


ependable source. 

Quality, Service, Low Prices 
MIDWEST 
2722 W. Division St. 


Our 116-page 
Catalogof 


by ordering all your supplies 


APPLIANCE PARTS CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 








This 
WHERE TO BUY 


Section 


supplements other advertising in this issue 
with these additional announcements prod- 
ucts and services essential to efficient and eco- 
nomical operation in the field of Electrical 
Merchand. 4 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 




















SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


(Classified Advertising) 





























ELECTRIC 


IRON EXPERT in the manufac- 

turing of Electric Iron wanted to prepare 
for post-war production. 
gp egnantising 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


eun Stine : “OPPORTUNITIES”  : siNcHaNoist 
POSITION VACANT WANTED 


P-636, Electrical 











WANTED 





VACUUM CL 
any quantity. W-626, Electrical 
dising, 330 W. 42nd St., 


EBANERS, any make, old or new, 
Merchan- 
New York 18, N. Y. 





chandising 
eA 


BLACKSTONE WASHERS, any model, Auto- 

matic, Spin-Dry Wringer or Ironers wanted. 
Any age or condition. W-635, Electrical Mer- 
330 W. 


42nd St., New York 18, 





WANTED—A C, Ammeters, volt meters, watt- 

meters. Tester with Temperature meter for 
Automatic Irons, and coil winding equipment. 4 
Massey Electric Co., 
Creek, Texas. 


511 W. Texas, Goose 








REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE 





DIRECT 
cove 
ington wish 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES 
ring Idaho, Eastern Oregon & Wash- 


manufacturers. Box 1404, Boise, Idaho. 





additional lines from reliable 


A copy and publicity writer 


for Merchandising-Advertising De- 
partment of leading manufacturer 
of domestic heating ipment. 
Ability to create and produce com- 
plete plans and campaigns and 
edit marketing publication and 
house organ for utilities and deal- 
ers is essential. Company is recog- 
nized for its progressive merchan- 
dising activities in both industrial 
and consumer markets. Good op- 
portunity for an individual who 
can handle a big job. Give com- 
plete details in reply. 


P-633, Electrical Merchandising 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








WANTED 


















ldea and Promotional Man 


by leading appliance manufac- 
turer selling through utilities 
and dealers. Man should be 
capable of handling the pro- 
duction of complete marketing 
plans and their presentation 
before utility and deaier 
groups. Good opportunity for 
experienced man to assume 
managerial responsibility. Re- 
ply. giving complete details, to 


P-634, Electrical Merchandising 
620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


If you desire 
CHICAGO OFFICE 


and sales representation 
in all or any part of 


lil. Mich. Minn. Wisc. Ind. W. Ohio 
would appreciate opportunity of 


negotiating with you. Commission. 


PIERRE L. MILES CO. 


20 No. Wacker Dr. Chicago (6) 

















APPLIANCE & HOUSEWARES 
MANUFACTURERS 
For Post War Enterprise 
Fetal} comtacts in the Chicage area desires. te begin 
negptiations relative to handiing lines on an agency 
H. W. BUCHHOLZ 
6532 N. Wasktenaw Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

















Arthur Swanson and Associates 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


EXECUTING PRODUCT DESIGNS 
FOR POST WAR MANUFACTURING 


540 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, iil. 








3,000 Fractional H-P MOTORS 


1,000 Russell 1/40th H-P Motors. 
2,000 Fan Blades, Rheostats, assorted. 


H. U. MANN 


540 Lake Shore Drive CHICAGO 
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G-E ELECTRONICS 


An 1l-page booklet describing the 
properties, advantages and applications 
of G. E. mycalex has been published by 
the specialty division of the General 
Electric Electronics Dept. Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Mycalex is a material 
made from mineral ingredients to 
meet exacting high frequency insula- 
tion requirements. It is used as an in- 
sulator in electrical apparatus, par- 
ticularly in radio and heating equip- 
ment. 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 


A pamphlet describing charts and 
all necessary data on radio tube sub- 
stitutions has been compiled by Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., as a 
wartime help to radio servicemen. 
The pamphlet includes substitution 
charts for 150 milliampere AC-DC 
receiver tubes, 300 milliampere AC-DC 
receiver tubes, and battery tube types, 
edited to conform with the WPB 
civilian radio tube program. It fits 
standard loose-leaf binders and is 
free of charge. 


ESTATE STOVE 


“Keeping Your Electric Range on 
a ‘War Basis’” is the title of a new 
booklet recently issued by the Estate 
Stove Co., Hamilton, O. The booklet 
is designed to be distributed to users 
of Estate electric ranges, through 
established dealers, according to 
Walter S. Rowe,’ merchandising 
manager. 


G-E HOME SERVICE 


The second series of booklets, issued 
by the General Electric Consumers 
Institute have just come off the press, 
according to Edwina Nolan, manager 
of the Home Service Section of the 
Institute. The second series consists 
of four booklets dealing with frozen 
foods, home canning, home wiring and 
laundering. Together with the nine 
booklets issued previously, and now 
in the process of revision, the new 
booklets are designeil for use in plan- 
ing material for home service classes. 
Copies of any of the booklets may be 
obtained from the Institute, at Bridge- 
port, Conn. 





st Lex 
uo CLOTH Fire, 


SILEX FILTER DISPLAY—Silex Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., are distributing this new dis- 
play card featuring the new “No-cloth filter 
A cut-out is provided 
in the face of the card for inserting a filter 
in the same position which it occupies in 


with safety lock". 


the coffee-maker. 
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An Open Letter to 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRY 


















read September issue of OHIO 
STATE MEDICAL JOURNAL 
---in an article it says that eye- 
strain is relieved through use 
of this lamp. : 
















Also read SAFETY ENGINEER- 
ING MAGAZINE for March 
1943 and learn how one war 
plant in one month in one 
department reduced hospital 
treated headaches by 69.13%, 
hospital dressed minor injuries 
by 54%, and saved 367 pro- 
ductive man hours, by proper 
installation of this new lamp. 






































Ask the sales clerk in any chain 
variety store what customers 
say about this new lamp when 
THEY COME BACK TO BUY 
MORE. For information and 
reprints of articles ask your 
distributor---or write 








SAVE ELECTRIC CORP. 
TOLEDO 5, OHIO 
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ELECTRIC 
TRIMMER 


Both blades move in opposite direc- 
tion—an exclusive HEDGEMASTER 
feature. Nothing to obstruct shrub- 


bery from entering the a 
blades nor to limit the size of stal 
that may be admitted to them 
No vibration— smooth operation, 
dependable performance and long 
life. Models for the home owner, 
and caretaker, landscape gardener, 
nurseryman, etc. Well balanced to 
fit the hand without wrist strain. 
May be used to trim hedges, shrub- 
bery, trees, grass, etc. Powered by 
Universal Motor for use on AC or 
DC current. Will cut heavy stalks 
without stalling motor. Model 7 
shown here has 7!/2" cut; overall 
length of handle 834"; net weight 
34% \bs. All models reasonably 
priced. Available after the war. 


L. J. KAUFMAN MFG. CO. 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


ACME ELECTRIC & MFG, CO. 


A new booklet describing the dif- 
ferences between cold cathode light- 
ing and fluorescent lighting has been 
issued by the Acme Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Cuba, N. Y. The bulletin briefly 
discusses the utility, adaptability, 
color harmonics, safety and efficiency, 
as well as the future possibilities, of 
the continuous tube (cold cathode) 
light source. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


“Modern Home Ironing Teachers’ 
Manual”—Reference Handbook No. 5 
of the Westinghouse Educational 
Series, has just been released. A com- 
panion piece to “Modern Home Laun- 
dering” published last spring, this new 
handbook. completes the entire subject 
of laundering and ironing. Specially 
prepared as an aid to teachers of home 
management, the handbook covers the 
character of the basic fibre in various 
fabrics to be ironed; how to use the 
hand iron efficiently; suggested iron- 
ing routines; how to use an ironer; 
and how to get maximum service from 
your iron and your ironer. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


“Packageing and Handling of Air 
Cargo” by C. G. Peterson, chief engi- 
neer of Railway Express Agency, is a 
new booklet recently released by Rail- 
way Express which should prove in- 
teresting in view of the widespread 
interest in post-war possibilities of air 
cargo and its place in American busi- 
ness and industry. Copies are avail- 
able by writing Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 


Sylvania Acquires 
Two New Plants 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
have acquired two new plants for the 
production of radio and electronic de- 
vices. 

At Wakefield, Mass., a four-story 
plant formerly owned and operated by 
the Boit-Winship Co., containing 35,- 
000 square feet of floor space, has been 
acquired for the manufacture of radio 
tube parts, and is already in produc- 
tion, according to an announcement by 
Walter E.. Poor, president. John 
Woodworth, formerly general foreman 
of Sylvania’s Salem, Mass., tube plant, 
has been named superintendent of the 
new Wakefield division, J. J. Jackman, 
also of the Salem tube plant, will be 
manager. 

At Williamsport, Pa., a five-story 
*building which formerly housed a 
furniture factory, is soon to be con- 
verted to the production of electronic 
manufacturing and testing equipment 
for Sylvania, according to H. W. Zim- 
mer, general manager of operations for 
the radio division. P. G. Pilkinton, 
manager of equipment development, 
will supervise the new factory which 
is to be under the direct charge of 
C. B. Eckel, present supervisor of 
electrical equipment construction at 
Sylvania’s original Williamsport plant. 


Entertain 


Household Utilities Corp., 
peacetime manufacturers of Thor, 
Meadows, Gain-a-Day washing ma- 
chines and glad-irons, will hold an open 
house during the Chicago Furniture 
Show, according to Seymour Mintz, 
advertising manager. All appliance 
distributors and dealers are invited for 
cocktails on Thursday, January 20, at 


Thor to 


Electric 
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the Drake Hotel, between 5 and 7 p.m. 
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The American Farm Family will save 
food, time and money by FREEZING 
their food right on the farm... . And 
enjoy a wider choice of meats, poul- 
try, game, fruits and vegetables at 
their daily meals. 


Kemember the... 


Awarded Ben-Hur for Excellence 
in War Production 





2 
i ) 


(Today 








... FARM LOCKER PLANT... 


BEN-HUR MFG. CO. © 634 E. Keefe Ave. © Milwaukee 12, Wis. © Established 1911 











(Sorry — Not This 
Christmas, but Soon 
We Hope) 


We regret that, for ob- 
2 vious, vital reasons, Clark 
& Heaters are not available this 
© holiday season. There is cheer, 
however, in the thought that 
the tools of war we now are 
titel d(sleMoia-Mil-ll lial ME oMEy ot-1-1e! 
the day when we can build 
and you can sell the products 
of peace. 


+ 


A Toastmaster Product—McGRAW ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CLARK WATER HEATER DIVISION, 5201 W. 65th Street, Chicago 


CLARK °°“: 


WATER HEATERS 
-With the “Famous Wide- rer¢a, 
Low-Temperature Heating Element! 
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McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. announces the 
appointment of Leonard P. Canty as asso- 
ciate manager of the Central District, with 
headquarters in the Hanna Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Mr. Canty entered the publish- 
ing and advertising field in Chicago in 1924, 
and for the past eight years has been dis- 
trict manager of two McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions, ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING and 
Electronics, in the Ohio-Michigan area. 





SHOP TALK 


- HIS IS A STORY of a little boy who 
who used to slip out nights to sit 
in theater galleries and watch plays as 
if spellbound. His only actual contact 
with the theater was when he took a 
pratt fall in an amateur production of 
“Jack and Jill,” but he was a double 
dyed show-going fan. As he got into 
business, the thought slowly struck 
him, “If things that people do on the 
stage are so interesting, why could not 
this business be used to pep sales con- 
ventions?” And so, at an early Zenith 
convention, it was Parker. Ericksen’s 
voice that talked back to E. A. Tracey 
through each model on the stage. At 
a Fairbanks-Morse show, to make the 
distributors understand advertising, 
he had boys drag rolls of advertise- 
ments down the aisles in never-ending 
streams. He thought of a perfumed 
letter in an anonymous handwriting as 
a sure fire stunt for Bendix. Some 
day Parker H. Ericksen, now with 
Majestic Radio & Television, when he 
lays down the shovel and the hoe, is 
going to write a book on dramatics for 
sales managers. 


Wuen Epcar G. HERRMANN was a 
slim young lad, freshly come to Zenith 
Radio Corp., out on Iron Street, Chi- 
cago, he first saw Commander E, F. 
McDonald, Jr., pull a miracle out of 
the bag. Commander McDonald sus- 
pected, as most people did not, that 
the public eyesight was none too good 
and that tiny radio dials of the time 
made station hunting difficult. He 
brought out the large round dial which 
probably succeeded because 65 percent 
of the population has defective eye- 
sight. Today, under Mr. Herrmann’s 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING CHANGES 


James L. Phillips, formerly associated with 
the advertising and sales promotion depart- 
ment of Shell Oil Co., New York City, has 
been appointed district manager of ELEC- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING in the Central 
District, with headquarters in Cleveland. He 
succeeds Leonard P. Canty who has been 
made associate manager of the Central 
District. 





Roland A. Werth, who for the past several 
years has been a member of the advertising 
sales staff of the Chicago Daily News, has 
been appointed Chicago district manager of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, according 


to H. W. Mateer, publisher. He replaces 
Charles H. Wardner, who will devote his 
entire time as Chicago district manager of 
Electronics, another McGraw-Hill publication. 





supervision a new hearing aid is being 
put on the market—and the chances are 
somebody has calculated on how many 
people don’t hear too well. 


FRIENDS OF REESE MILLs, assistant 
manager of the Westinghouse Electric 
Appliance Division, and Charlotte 
Ferris, assistant director of the West- 
inghouse Home Economics Institute, 
will be pleased to know they were mar- 
ried on November 12,.in Cincinnati. 
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Post-War Prudence By L. E. Moffatt... .............. 0.02200 


The Post-War Market for Television By Thomas F. Joyce. 


Development of an acceptable radio television receiver in the $200 
price range should result in sales of 2,500,000 units per year within 
5 years after resumption of commercial television, according to 
Mr. Joyce. 


What Frigidaire Has Been Doing to Promote Serv- 
ice In Wartime By J. F. Pedder.........--.. 2.0200 cc ccc eees 


Practice was made perfect in an actual dealer's shop before passing 
on to the entire U. S. 


Some Men of the Hour in the Service Field.......... 


A peek at the human side of men you know only by their signatures 
on letters. 


Servicing Gibson Refrigerators 


Grociinn tn Maw SG0S  -........--descance-ee eee 


When Puget Sound Power & Light estimated that the war would cut 
their personnel about 50 percent, they adopted an intensive training 
program for new workers which is paying dividends now. 


This Mobile Radio Dealer Calls Present Business '’Sell- 
UME MII sins irik Snin ds scnasne on Pabiintn or or seo 


To have anything in the radio or small appliance line is to sell it 
according to Greenwald of Mobile, Ala. 


Keeping the Door Open 
Former salesmen of Public Service Co. of Colorado still make house- 
to-house calls but they are called “customer service representatives” 


and their job is to instruct the housewife on the care, use and repair 
of appliances. 


P.C.E.A. Tackles Multiple Post-War Problems 


By Clotilde Grunsky.. 
Distribution channels, installments, water heater standardization, elimi- 
nation of No. 14 wire, adequate wiring, were some of the subjects 
discussed at San Francisco and Los Angeles sessions. 


Sere eee eee ee eee eee ee 


Appliances to Crockery 
Fred Wolters of Salt Lake City made a smooth transition when appli- 
ances went out, but managed to retain the flavor of his electric shop 
to be ready for the switeh back when the war ends. 


Free Enterprise By J. H. McGraw, Jr 


News 


New Positions 
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ANNA A. NOONE, Home Appliance Edit, 
Analyst 


Chicago |I—R. A. WERTH 
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ad Talks \ « 


ON MOTORS FOR WAR AND 
POST-WAR NEEDS 



























Pe i, 


enema. CEN T PYLE YONG, 
MOTORS THAT MUST BE ALWAYS 


4 = 70 Ms 


Certain small motor jobs call for frequent starting . . . the kind 
of repeated “‘stop and go” that’s tough on motors. 








When this type of drive is needed, special attention should be 
given to the starting current taken by the motor, as some motors 
require considerably higher starting current than others. 

Type FH General-Purpose Split-Phase Motor is just the motor 
you'll want when medium starting and breakdown torques are 
needed. Starting current is low—within standard NEMA values. 


Type FH motors are especially suited for blowers and circu- 
lating pumps aboard ships; heating fans and oil burners in war 
plants and similar frequent-starting applications. 


ASK FOR APPLICATION HELP 


Small motors have gone to war ... some on wartime applications 
of peacetime products ... many others on specialized war applica- 
tions. For further information on Westinghouse small motors, 
watch for additional “Torque Talks” or write Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. _ 3.93195 


Westin the SMALL MOTORS 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 







yond the Horizon . 


We have come far this year along the road of 
battle. We know that the end is not yet, that 
higher hills must still be stormed, that the 
price of sacrifice must still be paid. 


But we have come upward into the light. 
Our fighting men are driving back the enemy. 
Our ships and planes have scotched the 
menace of the submarine. Our cities are 
unseared. 


And this country of ours has grown in 
power and resources, until it has become the 


greatest living force for good in the world. 
Now. as we turn our faces toward the 

future, we can see the day of Victory dawn- 

ing somewhere there, beyond the horizon. 


We can go forward confident in the knowl- 


edge of our strength, the strength of millions 


., Peace 


of young men in arms, of mighty armadas of 
the air and the sea, of millions of workers 
producing unceasingly the machines and 
munitions that make our Victory sure. 

We can go forward knowing that no nation 
has ever possessed so rich an endowment of 
materials, of skill and equipment; no nation 
has ever owned so great a reservoir of wealth, 
or so vast a pool of war-deferred demands 
for all the products that make up the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

As we turn our faces toward a new year 
. .. as we go on here at Kelvinator creating 
more and more weapons for Victory .. . as 
all of us at home carry on our portion of 
the fight... 

Let us resolve to give, to the utmost of our 
power and means, to the men who fight for 


us across the seas. 


Let us resolve to plan, now, to use wisely 
all the resources that this nation holds, to 
build enduringly the better life that is to 
come... 


The life of a nation founded upon the 
dignity and honor of the individual, upon 
his right to a free and full opportunity to 
grow and to be useful to his fellow men... 


This is the life for which our men have 


fought and bled. . . 


This is the life they must find when they 
come back with peace—the peace that lies 
there, ahead, beyond the horizon. 
es 


The men and women of the Propeller Division of Nes 
Kelvinator Corporation hove been awarded, and proudly 
fly ond weor, the famous Army-Navy for High 
Achievement in Wor Production. 








